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CURIOSITIES OF EGYPT. 



CHAPTER I. 

TH& NILBWrrS GENERAL A^PBARAWCB, M8B, AlO) HAtA*' 
BACTit— O. YOTAOE OK TBAT BlYER— O^HE OAO^— 
PLA19TS, QUADBUPED8, AND IN8BCT8*-MAONIFICSirT. 
EEMAINS OF ANCIEITT ORANDEUE. 

Who has not heard of the Nile ? Fiool 
the high chainis of Aby^ssinia, and the fitill 
loftier Mountaiite of the Mocm that traverse 
Central Africa, nuinerous and ample streams 
descend, which, long before entering Egjrpt, 
form a river of the first magnitude. In its 
whole progres^, the Nile does not receive 
the tribute of a single rivulet, yet so vasA is 
its original storey that it reaches the Mediter^ 
raitean, and pours a mi^ty stream into its 
waters. For many hundred miles, in the 
upper, part of its course, confined as it is by 
high and rooky banks, the Nile is merely 
boidered by a brilliant bdt of fertility, the 
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8 CURIOSITIES OF EGITT. 

sandy waste str^hi^g indefinitely on both 
sides : this is Nubia. jHaving passed the 
barrier of the cataracts, t)ie Nile passes 
through a broad valley between mountains 
of some hei^t| and on its banjos are many 
^aded and inundated tracts, yielding pro- 
ducts of considerable value : this is Upper 
£gypt. Emerging now from these moun- 
tains, tte Nileent^ a flat ^d extensive 
plain, where it separates^ ^d, divided into 
two great streams, with various intersecting 
branches, ^ters Media : this is Lower Egypt. 
Thus Egypt exists solely by die Nile, and 
withm the range of its action*/ 

This greal river has been emphatically 
cailed « the' gift" of the country, consisting 
as it does, of a spacious valley, bounded by 
mountains and deserts. When visited in 
the dry season, the eye beholds only a vast 
and dneary plain, shut in by bare and whitish 
elevations, over whicji a few trees and with* 
ered shrubs are scatt^ed. But on the I8tb 
pr 19th of June, the waters begin to rise, and 
continue to increase till September, when 
tl^ey have attained their greatest heigt^. And 
now the counky resembles an immense^lake ; 
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and, ^d^ its waters, appear occanoUal 
patches of date and fig-trees, and also of 
acacias, tamaiislc^ and ifdI|ows. The ML 
of the waters is as gradual as die rise; and 
behind them are left the rich deposits^f al- 
luyial soil, in which q>rii^ xxp harvests so 
redundant as not to be surpassed in any re* 
gionof the ^obe. 

Much' has hew written about the Cataraeto 
of Egypt, hvi the impresaon frequently pro^ 
duced is at variance with the fiict Leaving 
Assouan, the grmiite islets become etety 
mofnent more frequent, and more boldly jnc*- 
turesque. ArQund, the wild d4ick and heron 
lure flying ; and the fi^erman is diving and 
nmning about the rocks, traversbg the stream 
in every direction. The single trunk of (be 
palm-tree forms his raft ; and, though round, 
he contrives to make it a seat, and to find a 
rest for his feet also. His bundle is on his 
bead ; his pipe in his mouth ; his dirk tied 
to his arm ; and, paddling with his hands, he 
maniEiges not merdy to retain his position, 
but even to ascend the stream. The river 
now finds its way between a small island and 
some bloeks' of granite, which cause a M 
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10 CUBIOSITIES OF XGTPT. 

of two or thre^ feet. Thisrhas to be passed ; 
when the «ir&6e of the stream, which has 
been rippled to the extent of fifly? yards, now 
becomes siiiootL Thfe travdler inquires, 
i< Where are the Cataracts ?" and the reply 
is, that they are passed. The depth of the 
fell d^ends of course on tbetieason. Yfhea 
the river is at its height, th^ is scarcely 
any ; it is merely a rapid ; but when the inun- 
dation has considerablysubsided, and dieriv^r 
is lowest, it i^ said to be eight or ten feet 

The second cataraci occurs where the 
breadth of the river is inconsiderable, and is 
formed by innumerable rocky and bancen 
islets, lliere are here thre^ principal &lls, 
6r slopbg rocks, one above the other, over 
. which the water descends with gteat velocity. 
The iall is more rapid, and the noise and 
foam much greater than at the first cataract. 
It may be beard at night, at some considera- 
ble distance^ Neither of these rapids, there* 
fore, accords with the general idea of acatSh 
ract ; and the sceneify is wild dnd picturesque, 
rather than sublime. ^ 

<< A voyage oh the Nile at the beginnmg 
of the year,'^ says one, 4< can never be other- 
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"vrise than interesting. The weather is usu- 
ally pleasant, and the traveller is surrpunded 
by scenes and objects striking in themselves^ 
and closely associated with all that is great 
and Venerable in the records of thie ancient 
world. The gleaming waters of the mighty 
river, rushing onward in teaseless flow ;' the 
Pyramids, those mysterious monuments of 
gray antiquity^ stretching in a rknge along the 
western shore from Gizehi upwards beyond 
Sakk&rah and Dashfir; the frequent villages 
aiding the banks, each in the bosom of its 
own grove of graceful palm-trees ; the broad 
valley, teeming with fertility, and shut in on 
both sides by ranges of narrow barren moun- 
tains, within which the desert is continupilly 
striving to enlarge its encroachments; all 
these are objects which cannot be regiarded 
but with lively endotipns* Nor is this only 
a scene of stilllife. iFhe many boats, with 
broad sails, gliding up atfd- down ; the fre- 
quent water-wheels, by "v^hich water is raised 
fcan^i the river to irrigate* the fields; the la- 
bourers in the fidds ; the hefds of neat cattle 
and buffaloes ; occasional iites of camels and 
asses ; lai^ flocks of pigeons^ ducks, and 
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^d geese; and, sis one adrances, the oo 
casional sight of crocodiles sleepingon a sand<- 
bank, or pluBging into the water ; all these 
give a life and acdvify to the scene which 
enhanpes the interest^ and adds to the exhi< 
laration. Yet, if the traveller set foot on 
shore'y the rotnance of his rirer voyage \rill 
quicUy dis^pear. He will find the soil be- 
come almost an impalpable powder under his 
feet, through which he may wade to the next 
village ; ikda too, he will find to be only the 
squalid abode ofiilth and wretchedness; 
mud hovels> not high enough to stand up in, 
built on mounds accumulated in the course of 
centuries fix)m die rtdns of f<»rmer dwdlings.^' 
. The oases form la singular future in the 
tc^dgrapby of Egypt^ They are found, like 
green iidands, pudding the? Lybian Desert. 
It is supposied that they originated in vege- 
tation occasioiied by sprihgs, the decay of 
which produced soU, untjl it increased to the 
state in which they are now found. Their 
being almost surrounded umversally by higfa- 
lands, will account for such (springs. Their 
fottility has always been proverbis^. 
The botany of this re^on has little in 
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common with other eoimtries^ The absence 
of woods ei[clade9 a vast number of flowers ; 
neither do those plants flourish which properly 
l)elong to a country of rivers and lakes. Ten- 
der exotics are forbidden to grow by th^ cdd 
of the north, but Egypt ccmsumeathem with 
imwonted heat. Yegetation, therefcHre, must 
have its peculiarities. The jdants of this 
country are fitted to live tbare by the ho^ 
ness of their texture, so that, as Forskfl 
says, « their proper aliment is prepared ifi 
continually distended veins." The widely 
(^ened mouths of the vessels receive the co- 
pious dews, and thejeaves perfcnrm the 
functions of so many roots. Thus 4hey are 
enabled to, endure the summer sun, and to 
pass from its Extreme dmugh{t to the.huipidity 
of the three months' flood. What a beauti- 
ful example is this of the completeness (^ 
adaptation, which may be observed in the 
most minute, as well as the miost stup^dous 
works of the Lord our God ! , 

One aquatic plant, entitled to special no* 
tice, is the ^papyrus, whose soft cellular 
flower-stem afforded ib^ most ancient mate- 
rials from which peqper was prqiared.. It 
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has a stem from &ree to six feet high^ wkh 
threef acute aaglefs^one of which^ it is said, 
is always opposed to the' current of the 
Stream in which it grows, as if to bresik its 
ferce. Its leaves are long and grassy, with 
a shafp keel. Its flowers are green. It is 
Gommon^ in Abyssinia and Syria^ as well as 
in £gypt. It mhabits both sts^nan^ watefs 
and limning streams to an equal extent. The 
flowering stems' and leaves are sometimes 
twisted into ropes ; the roots are sw<eet, and 
have been u^ed as £>od. > 

Another plants not a little remarkable, is 
the lotus. It springs up in floods inundated 
by the river, with a stem like -that of the 
Egyptian bean, and a white liliaceous Jflower, 
which rises from the water at sun-rise, and 
sinks down again at its setting. The cap- 
sule resembles that of a pioppy^ and contains 
seeds, which t)ie Egyptians roast and make 
into bread, with a root that is likewise 
eaten, equally in a dressed and undressed 
state. The plant is most ylikely the JVym- 
flhaia Loius of the botanists^ as this appears 
in the most ancient monuments* As a blue- 
coloured lQtu/9 is sdso represented, the Egyp- 
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fiand wiere doubtless acquainted with tke 
JfffnjJuea cerulea. 

The inverted order of things that prevaib 
in Egypt,' covers the fields in winter with 
Terdure and> blossom, while the pltots of 
Europe are undergoing a state of rq>ose. 
Sandy deserts, destitute of mcMsture, insu-^ 
late the vegetatidn of Central Africa, and 
prevent it es:tending to Europe. Seeds, too, 
Wfajkih accidentally drop on the earth, ^uid 
are afierwiards covered by &e sediment (o£ 
the rivei:, are never likely to be developed. 

Animated nature duffers ift consequence. 
The birds which inhabit mountains and 
groves avoid the exposed and thirsty fields. 
The eggs and chrysalises of ittseets are also 
smothered by the stagnsint waters. ,So?ae. 
few families i>etire to 'tiie trees and loftier 
dnrubs; but there are not enougk of *tibese 
sheltering spots to protect them fiK)m ihd 
sc(»rcfaing atmosphere. 

« A singular fact in natural historyj not 
unconnectted wiSi Ae fertility of the land,** 
days Dr, Kd&, "is worthy of notice., In 
passing through J:h'e I>eeett fiiom Egypty be 
AVas $arprise<it to acq tliie green verdur^ m 
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many instaibces, of ta^ gcBssf bushes^ to 
which the bending of the camel's head not 
imfrequently directed hip attention, and 
where no water id near. He (ot mme time 
tried in vadn to satis^ himself as to the cauie 
of the ordure. Li^ holes weare seen 
aroimd the 'bushe$> bat ^leir cause or pur* 
pose was alike unknown. At Kan Youn^ 
di€^ seeming mjsteiy "was solved. MuUi^ 
tildes of beedes — ^die scarabetis ^ the Egypi 
tians— were se^n loltii^ the round pieces 
of cameP9;dung> and o&er deposits, sp^edib* 
ly formed by them into a similar shape and 
^e, to suitable spots where the soil ws^ 
haitey or to place aroUnd'^tbe rootsof bushes; 
&eie they formed thw holes, with &e mar 
diematical accuracy of instinct, into which 
the balls, by a slight motion, were rolled 
down J these forming beds of inicubation for 
the idiam-bred beetle.' These Jittle am* 
malsj which abound in myriads, at oncepre^i 
serve the pui^eness of (ke air, and, increasing 
the £eirtUity of thir soil, are dten busy cidti- 
vatois where man is idle. And the wonder 
te diminiu&ed thattlie scarabeus was, in an- 
cfent times, worahq^pi^d by^&e Egyp^isms^'f 
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Qlll^}nlpeds are as few in nm&ber and 
VBiiefy as might be exfecked from ihe state 
of the hmd. On£(-ere&ture9/the lehBeumon^ 
is yeiy remarkable. It is ^ced in that 
oofuitry as the destroyer of, dipse noisome 
and dang^ous reptiles, which are the pests 
of hot and humid climates, by seeidnjo; with, 
the greatest perstbverance and <nmning after 
thar eggs. It is easily domesticated,, and 
einbces, \a this s^te, gr^it altacfament fiir 
the persbn^ and the' house of its master, re?- 
cognMing his voice,' and bei&g plea^ by 
his caresses. 

In other respects, Egypt presents abun* 
dant materials for, observation and reflection* 
It has monuments of smtiqnify surpassing all 
others- on the globe^ Ifistory cannot tell 
wb^ the most stupendous.of them, were 
ccms^cted ; and it would be no imfMPob^le 
prophecy, that they are destined to remain 
to the end q{ time. Th6se enonnouii coor 
structigns, assuming to rank with Nature's 
ancient works on this {dsinet, and raised, a^ 
if to defy, both the poweris of man and &6 
^kments oftin^e to demcdifidi them, by a ge- 
neration t^at retired into tiie inqpenetrable 
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dsfknesB of antiqti^ ^hen tbeir ^roik was 
dime, stand on the sorftce in solemn relation 
to the subtei:ianeoa8 mansions of death. All 
&e vestiges bear an aqpect intensely and un- 
alterably grave. Persons Vho lived &ou«* 
sands of yelffsstneoy remain in substance and 
foraa— -death NeverlastiHgly Bttbodied^-^-as if 
to emblem to us die vast chasm between 
their t9C^ and ours. A shade of knysteiy 
re^ts on the whole economy to which aU 
fiiese objects bdonged. Add to this our 
associations with the region, 6om those me^ 
mcnrable transactions and phenom^a record- 
ed in the sacred hMcHy, by vlttch the ima- 
ginotioypi has been, so to speak, perman^tly 
located in it, a& a field crowded with prime- 
val interests and wonders. 

<< Your.msyestyy'^ said the cekbraled artist 
Canovato Napdeon, who had invited him 
to reside at Paris, ai^, as an ihducemleht, 
oieied to transplant every *work of art from 
jRome to dmt city, <«your'mi^esty may take 
away every tlnng that can be removed, and 
afier ttet, ttieve will remain infinitely more 
to deli|^ and improve the artist than all 
wfaidi yOQ hate taioftn away..'' The enthu- 
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ttastie icAsefTatiooap^es widi acdunulated 
IcH^ (Q Egypt In tibe nuas of &at coonliy) 
¥r]iidi excml tbe power of man to vsmoFe) 
owe of ait and more pf hbftoiy are €oi^tai^ 
than in the wkc^ voild beBi4e6. Jt has 
been remaiked by one of the moat intoUigent 
p{ our modem traveHers, who has ei^kved 
fkm ootsakyt <<A tem|^ is die {»i(k of 
Atbena ; an amphitheatre theboast af Rome ; 
but £gy^ £rom end to end, andfiom aiieto 
fiidei from the mouth of die Nile to the se- 
€CMb4 Cataract, is a £eld of ineiAyauMMe 
wondier and ddight to the traveller*'? 

A trayd}er, who has lately visited that 
^untrj, thus defM^rSbes a widely-exteaded 
md wondrous scene on wltt<^ be. gazed: 
<« Standing on the elevated quay at Utt 
so«|them extr^ty of <he island of PUlse, 
and Mo^^ring the wiadiags o^tfaeNile among 
&e rugged promojatoiies towards &e (fistant 
legmns of Ethiopjta^ the mia4 natursdfy re- 
curs to tiife ij^e&dour of Ae past, the con- 
trasted bm!barism of the pfes^t^the lis^, 
&e reign> tbe M of divtt^alion and alt 
The Ethiopian tsavdlur, as ht caii^t du 
iSnft view o£Pha»£om the jiife^i^iisi have 
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fixmed Da mean estimateof E^ypdau iidiagni-^ 
fioenee^ TeiQplesanc} porticoes, based upon 
grand fnbstmctions^ and combining vn^ ihe 
gtfeen pakns, the pyramidal Pjdon towering 
1]^ above all-^the whole mirrored in tt^ 
iiTer> and backed by the mountains on shore, 
— ^whata'pictHreiPhibe presented then! But 
EChiopia,- the parent probably of Egyptian 
ar^ is now th^ abode of rude tribes, and 
I^ilffi abandoned to silence and desoktiop. 

<< We returned to the shore, regained the 
wood, and presently plun^ into the sedu- 
sions of tiie rocky wildei^ess. . The shades 
of evening soon gathered round, and now 
the desolate defile, with its Cyclopean piles 
of rock^ looked still more drear and fsintasti. 
cally mid. . 

c< Egypt is always singular and interesting ; 
but under an autumnal sunset, it is beautifiil. 
Thesun sets behmd a ^ve (^ pahns in a 
golden sky, xxpoa which thdr most ddicate 
featherings are distinctly described. A ridi 
amber Ug^ glows over the landscape, imd 
makes the meanest and most Uncouth objecta 
look beautiful A very hrief twilight is* fol- 
lowed, by a g^rious ni^t ; soon the feeblest 
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star has lighted its lamp, and the black vault 
of heaven seems studded with brilliants. 
Such is the purity of the atmosphere that you 
may watch a setting star till it touches the 
low bank of the river. Profound tranquillity 
reigns throu^ the universe', or is. only broken 
at intervals by tfie mellow Ddurmur of a dis- 
tant water>wheei. 
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CHAPTER n. 

TBS PE^ONB OF THB EoinMlNS— DIVISIONS OF THB 
FBOFLB INTO YARIOITS CLASSES— FACTS ILLVSTSATIYB 
, OF THBIB CONDITION. 

Of the persons o^the Egyptians it ^ill be 
well to foim some idea. Herodotus had 
travell^ in Egypt, and was therefore ac- 
quainted, from actual observation, with the 
appearance of th^ people. He was also^ in 
general, faitfaftd and accurate in relating the 
drounistances that occurred, and the objects 
wtdch fell under his own observation. De- 
s6rfbmg the people of Golchis, he says that 
they were a community of Egyptians, and 
diat diey were << black in complexion, and 
woolly haired." In another passi^ he al- 
ludes to the daric complexion of the Egyp. 
tians, as if, indeed, diey were quite black. 
A black pigeon was said to have fled from 
Thebes into Egypt, and uttered propWi^ 
fit)m the /beeck-tree at Dodbna, and hence 
the foundmgof ^n orade there« lie adds to 
a relation cf this fable, a conjecture as to its 
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meaiung. He supposes the orade to hare 
beeD. instituted by a female captive froni the 
Th^baid, described enigmatically as a bird, 
and says, that by representing the bird, as 
black, they marked that the woman was an 
Egyptian.' V 

Other passiages in ancient writers repre^ 
$ent the Egyptians as a swarthy people. In 
one pf the dialogues of Lucian, a young 
Egyptian is described as belonging to the 
crew of a trading vessel at the Pir^us. Of 
hitn it is said,,tbat << besides being black, he 
had proj^ting lips, and was yery slender in 
the legs, and that his hsdr, and the curls 
brushed up behind, marked hib as a slave.'' 
This description of hair accords with that of 
some people distioguishiable from negroes. 

It appears, then, that there was a resem- 
blance in physical character between the ne- 
groes and Ae Egj^ptians. They must have 
been darker, in colour than the Crreeks, their 
hair must have been fHzzled either by, na- 
ture .or art, their lips must hav^ been thick 
or projecting^ and their limbs slender. Other 
circumstances lead to the conclusion, that the 
resemblaiice between &e Egyptians and the 
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negroes was yeiy tax ^m bemg. completa, 
AmmiaAus Marcellmus asserts that they w^ 
{ox the most pai:t of a browni^, or somewhs^t 
bro^m colour, and of a t^ned or blackened 
hue ; it appears from this that they were not 
quite, black, iand also that there was some 
variety, at least, in the complexion of Oxe 
people. 

, This statement is. confinped by docibiients 
mentioned by Mr. Pritohard, whq has accu- 
mulated n^uch valuable information on the 
subject. Two commercial contracts are ex- 
tant ; the fac-simile of one is at Berlin, and 
the original of the other at F^aris ; and pf both 
interpretations have been given. These Con- 
tn^cts belong to the Ptolemaic period, but 
the names of the persons present indicate that 
they y^&ce native Egyptians. |n the Berlin 
document the seller) named Pamonthes, is 
described as «o^ a black, or periiaps a 
brown colour," and ^e buyer as « yellow or 
honey-coloured.'' The same.epithet is given 
to the buyer, who is named Osarreres, in the 
Parisian manuscript. The shape of the nc^ 
ahd features is also stated, but not in terms 
that would give an idea of a Ui^ro. It would 
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appear fiom thede circtunstanccis, connect^ 
with those already stated, that a diversity of 
complexions prevailed amoBg the Egyptians, 
some p^:sons being much darket than others. 

On the physical character of the Egyptians, 
the mmnmies throw much light. They be- 
long to Various ages. The practice of pre- 
serving bodies appears to have be^n used in 
the days of the patriarch Joseph, and was 
not obsolete in the time of St Augustine. 
According to Dr. ItussePs computation, Ae 
intefvial between the periods is abbpt twenty- 
two centuries. ' 

It is evident fiom mummies, as well as fronts 
skulls smd casts, that the structure of the 
bones of the Egyptiansis entirely European. 
Ciivier declares aliso IJiat he Has examined^ 
ei&er at Paris^ or in other parts of Europe^ 
more tfaah fifty heads of mummies, and that 
not one of them presented die character of 
the Nefgro, 6t the Hottentot. Hi conclude 
diat they belonged to the s^tne race as tlie 
Europeans, and that thdr cranium and brain 
were of equal volume with our own. The 
hair m Egypdan mummies is not woolly like 
that Of the N^oes of Gruinea ; ob the con- 
3 
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trtuy, it is often remarkably fine, and dis- 
posed to be curled and firizizled. Sometimes 
bng flomng ringlets bave been found. In 
the British Museum there is a wig of hum^th 
hair, and from the u|>per part, which is 
curled^ depend long 'and lightly platted locks. 
The colour is black, with an auburn tinge. 
Wigs of thi^ description appear on the heads 
of ttie female musicians in firesco paintings 
deposited in the museum. M. Gsulliaitd de^ 
scribes remains found at Syout, to which 
were attached masses of f^se hair. 

Judging of th^ complexion of the Egyp- 
tians &om the numerous paintings found in 
their temples, and. in splendidly deqojrated 
tombs, we might conclude that they we^e 
of a red, copper, or li^t chocolate colour. 
This conclusion is sustained by the coloured 
figures, given* by Belzoni ^d others. This 
red colour, as Mr. Pritchard remarks, i? evi- 
dently intended to represent the complexion 
of the people, and is not put on in the want 
of a lighter p^int or flesh colour ; for when 
the limbs or bodies are represented, as seen 
through a thin veil, the tint u^d reseinbles 
the cemple^on of Europeans. Female 
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igmei are sometimes dtsdngnfahed by a yd- 
low or taTmj edoim 

Ab Denon chsaveM: ^Jn deHneating die 
dimoter of the humaD figure, the Egyp^ani^ 
betng onaccQstofiied ta borrow of other na- 
HqoB) could olily copy fitim their own figiue, 
iAi<^ nr rather delicate than stroi^'' Tb/t 
female forms he describes as resembMng tin 
featmr^ of beiaidifiii women of our own dajr. 
Ha mentions the nosie as small, the eyes lot^^ 
half d^t, ai«l turned up at die Outer; atig^ 
like d^>se of aH persons who^e sight 19 h^ 
bituaHy fetigued by the burning heat of die 
sun, or the daazltng brightness of snow ; the 
dieeks round, and tather thick, the lips full, 
d&e mouth ladig?, but cheerful smd smili^ ; 
displaying, in short, the African character, ef 
wfa^k the ^egro is an exaggerated picture, 
though perimpa the or^nal type. 

The system of institutions a^ policy of 
die Egyptians appear to hai^ resembled, it^ 
some respects, )kose of die Hmdoos. The 
monarchy, ^as a superstructure, restmg on a 
bierardiy as its base, at once meets the view. 
,The pe(^4e^ were divided into a kind of liere* 
ditary castes, the chijef of whioh ¥ras formed 
3» 
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of tbe priests, who occai»ed (be higbeit 
offices of the state. Th^ were the arowed 
depositaries of thc^ law, a^d its living expo- 
sitois, as well as the fiinctioifianes of religion. 
The principal branches of learning were mo- 
nopoUzed by them. They were to^tects, 
physdcianis and judges. They W(wre a pe- 
cuUar dress according to their rank« Their 
sacred books were sealed from the yiew of 
tfate mlgari Their v^ry language was pecu- 
liar to Ihemsehres. Even the king, if not of 
their caste, was ad(^»ted into it, was initiated 
into its mysteries, and was bound by its re- 
gulations, among which was an abstinence 
from certain meats, and, at i^pointed times, 
from wine-^the practice of i^egular ablution, 
and the havmg but one wife. . 

When, at the advice of Joseph, Pharaoh 
bought 4ie land of the Egyptians, engaging 
to provide them wifli food, it is said, « Only 
the land of the priests bought he not ; for the 
priests had a poiiioii assigned them of Pha* 
raoh, and 4id eat thdr portion which Hiaraoh 
gave them: wherefore. they sold not their 
lands."* And when, at the end of the &- 
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nune, Joseph decreed that die kmg should 
hare thenceforwaid a fiffli part of the pro- 
duce of the land^ restoring the rest to the 
owners, << the land of the priests" was an 
exceptibn, <^it became not Pbaraoh^s."* 
)The inspired record fully agrees With Hero- 
dotus and other ancient historians, who de- 
scribe the priests as ^empt fiom ordinary 
duties, and as having a large portion of land 
appropriated to their support. 

The second caste was foitned of the sol- 
diers ; for from a very remote period there 
wa3 a standing aCrmy, divided into regiments 
6t battalions, each having its standard with 
some pecuEar symbol. They had various 
weapons, besiegmg engmes of conaderable 
power, and military muiftc. Every soldier 
had a certadn allotment of land, entirely liree 
from charge, to be cultivated by himself 
when not engaged in active service, or let to 
another. He belonged to a class which was 
hi^y privileged; ai^d held also in great re- 
pute. ' 

Next in raidc to the soldiery, were the 
husbandmen, who formed a third class. 

*Geii.3dviLSS. 
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Agriculture was highly esteem^, and oattk, 
v/iih maigr dotnie^c atimids, wei^ reared. 
Poultry were hi^hed in OTens^ a^: they are 
to the present d«y. A: eeasusr of the pea- 
santry ^as taken at partieulaf periods. For 
lius purpose they appeared befen^ a magii»- 
trate> according to their hundredB^ eaeh, e( 
which had its ap^^n^riaAe ha&aer. 



figyptian Bmbandmen. 

The next class was that of the residents in 
towns^dietradesttraandtheaftificeis.* One 
pe(^uliarity,of the ^Egyptian dweUingjs must 
hot fail to be noticed. In a room on the 
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ground Aooty or in a eoi:ner conneeted' with 
the house, we find the miQ at the present 
day in Cairo, and other towns in E^ypt,and 
it is probable that it was there inaneient 
times. Like the early Romans, their bread 
was made at ho&ie; the wealthy having a 
bfdcer iti die house. Thus we read of «< tfae 



15gypt*"k» Smith. 

chief of the bakers," « the baker of the king 
of Egypt,"* whose fate Joseph predicted, in 
intei^preting his dream. Various arts, as we 
shall afterwards see more fuUy , were practised 
with great ability by the peopJe. Gilding, and 
the manufacture of glads, were known among 



• Geii.xl. 2, 6. 
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tbe Egyptians at a Very e^Iy period. Or- 
naments of the latter materisd, of a coar^ 
kind, are found in mummies, as well as beads 
of a blue glass. The pottery of the Egyptians 
was often of the most elegant forms. Great 
quantities of a sort of ancient porcelain have 
l^en found corered with enamel and varnish. 




.Bgyptian Potter. 

The taste displayed by the Egyptians m se- 
veral articles of furniture is not surpassed by 
even our most refined manufactures. Spe* 
cimens of many articles have been portrayed, 
especiaUy of chairs and couches, tbe forms 
of i^ich are singularly beautiful. It is not 
unlikely, indeed, that some improvements 
mi^t be made in our own methods, by aft- 
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tatiAon to tho^ which were in use amotigthe 
Egyptians. 

The papyrus wa» an article of ccmunerce, 
and a ma^erifetl for the writing of the £gyp* 
tians, long before the time of Herodotus. He 
calls it byblosy from the ^yptian name of 
the plant, from which, perhaps, MUion^ the 
Greek name for book, has been derived. 
The scrolls used by the Egyptians are called 
papyrL For thb purpose th^ employed 
the thin concentric coats that surround the 
triangular stalk of the plant, those nearest 
the centre being the b^st and &est. They 
cut them into slips of a certain length, and 
placed them side by side in a layer on a 
board, anotiier layer of the same material 
being pasted oyer this crosswise, so as to 
form a sheet of convenient thickness, which, 
after being pressed, and dried in tiie sup, 
was pdished with a shell, or other hard and 
smooth substance* >A- number of these 
sheets, g^eneraHy about tw^ty, were glued 
together, to form a aeapus, (ff roU. The 
l»readtb of this was detennined bjthe kngth 
of th^stiaps^ taken from the plant, the broad- 
en beingabout thirteen fingers' breadth, and 
4 
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others ten, the length of the roll being carl 
ried to almost any extent. Som^ have been 
found as long as thirty feet. 

The writing, as in all ancient rolls, is in 
columns extended in the direction of the 
length of the roll, with a bknk strip be- 
tween them. In the Egyptian papyri the 
lines run in the direction of the length 
of the papyrus, for six or eight inches, 
and when the scribe came to the bottom of 
the papyrus, he began a new page to the left 
of the first, leaving between the first and 
second page a small blank strip, in the direc- 
tion of the breadth of the papyrus. The 
Egyptians wrote like the Jews and Arabs, 
firom the right to the left, a fact easily proved 
by the inspection of a papyrus. The com- 
mencement sometimes contains a drawing, 
or certain characters larger than the rest, cor- 
responding with capital letters in our writ- 
ing. These characters always stand at the 
right extremity of the line. The form of the 
strokes of many of the characters clearly 
shov^? that, iA making them, the hand passed 
from right to left. The last line of a page, 
when it is not a complete line^ terminates in 
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such a way as to show that it cmnmenced at 
the right side. 

The last class into which the Egyptians 
were divided, included the shepherds or 
herdmen, poulterers, fishermen and ser- 
vants. They had also a number of slaves, 
both black and white. The five castes npw 




Servantf removing a Table. 

enumerated were subdivided into ranks ac- 
cording to the various callings and trades of 
the parties. Eyery Egyptian, like the Hin- 
doo, w^s required to follow his father's pro^ 
fession, and to remam in his caste. There 
was much in the state of the peopleto awaken 
compassion, and it should excite our grati- 
tude for our own civil and social advant^es. 
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CHAPTER m. 

SACRED mSTORY OF THE EGYPTIANS— MOSES THE DELI- 
VERER OP THE ISRAELITES— THE WEALTH AND POWER 
OTHGm, 

The inspired volume supplies the only key 
that can unlock the early history of the 
Egyptians. There these people are called 
Mizrami, or Mizraites, probably because of 
their descent from Mizraim, or Mizr, the se- 
cond son of Ham. His family appear to 
have settled first in Upper Egypt, where they 
built the celebrated city of Thebes ; and, in 
the course of time, they gradually spread 
over the Delta, or Lower Egypt. Thus, 
amidst the obscurity that rests on the tradi- 
tions of so remote a period, we are infallibly 
directed by the Holy Spirit to the first inha- 
bitants of this remarj^able country. 

The upper country contmued to be sub- 
ject to its native sovereigns, but the lower 
one was subdued by a tribe of Cushite shq>- 
herds from Arabia. Hence arose its subjec- 
tion to a dynasty of six kmgs, who were 
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called Hycsos, or Kmg-Shepherds. Under 
the last of these the Egyptians, groaning be- 
neath a cruel and insupporteble tyranny, rofse 
against their oppressors, and, after a bond- 
age of more than two hundred and My 
years, d,rove them from their country. The 
survivors of the now vanquished race ap- 
pear to have repaired to Palestine, where 
they became the Philistines, their name 
meaning shepherds. 

There is some difficulty in tracing the line 
of sovereigns who were the immediate suc- 
cessors of Pharaoh. We know, however, 
from the sacred narrative which records the 
death of Joseph with « his brethren, and all 
that generation," that there « arose up anew 
king over Egypt, which knew not Joseph."* 
He was, probably, th^. first king of a new dy- 
nasty, perhaps from the distant province of 
Thebes, following the expulsion of the shep- 
herd-kings ; and he looked, it may be, on the 
Hebrews, with the distrust and contempt 
usually displayed towards foreigners by 
Egyptians. Such feelings easily geAerate 

> ' ^ \ • 

•ExocLLS. 
4* 
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die mbst hostile dispositions, and hence he 
treated them like captives of wslr, and com- 
pelled them, without reward, to engage in the 
erection of various public buildings. like 
other tyrants^ he easily found some pretext 
for his <^pression, or made one. 
^ Men, accustomed to dwell in tents, look- 
ing after theirflocks, and cultivating the soil, 
Were ill prepared for the continued and tire- 
some drudgery of brick-makitig and buildmg; 
and Hiaraoh tiierefore supposed that a les- 
senmg of tiieir numbers and a subduing of 
their spirits would be the result The << task- 
masters,'' obeying these mandates, <<made 
their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mor- 
tar, and in brick, and in all manner of ser^ 
vice in the field : all their service wherein 
they made them serve was with rigour.''* 
Yet the more they were oppressed the more 
Aey grew, and a rOyal edict was therefore 
issued, that all the male infants should be 



This mandate, which threatened the entire 
extermination of the Hebrew race, became, in 



•Exod.ii4. 
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spite of the cruel malignity of the monarch, 
the means of delivering his people. Most 
marked and providential were the circum- 
stances which now occurred. A Hebrew wo- 
man bare a son, and when she could no longer 
hide him, she made a basket or ark of bul- 
rushes, defended it so far as she could by an 
outer and inner coating of pitch or bitumen, 
and then committed this craidle of her much- 
loved babe to the waters of the Nile. 

His sister stood at a distance to watch the 
ark, and while, perhaps, she was trembling 
at the sound of every footstep, and dreading 
the effect of every breeze that niflSed the 
stream, the daughter of Pharaoh, attended by 
her maids, came down to the river.. The 
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ark among the flags caught the eye of the 
Egyptian princess, and she sent one of her 
attendants to fetch it. << And when she had 
opened it, she saw the child," and, says the 
inspired historian, "the babe wq>V^ What 
a stroke of simplicity and pathos ! To the 
spectacle, the daughter of Pharaoh was not 
callous. She provided a nurse for the little 
one. It was its own mother! and afterwards 
she took him to court, and had him instruct- 
ed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. 

When he came to manhood, Moses, influ- 
enced by that << feith, which is the substance 
of things hoped for," and the « evidence of 
things not seen," << refused to be called the 
son of Pharaoh's daughter ; choosbg rather 
to sufier affiction with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season." 

The oppression of the Jews, so far firam 
beingdiminished, was now increased. Moses, 
(who had fled to the land of Midian after an 
inefiectual attempt to raise his countrymen 
fifom their state of dependence,) leading his 
flock into the peninsula oi Sinai, received, 
under memorable circumstances, a Divine 
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coinmission to efiect their deliverance. He 
made a visit to the king, but this only added 
to the burdens of the people ; and it was not 
till a series of plagues had visited Egypt, 
that they were brought forth from Qie 
house of bonds^e with a mighty hand and 
an outstretched arm. Pharaoh pursued those 
whom he had held in bondage, but was 
signally overthrown. A poet has beauti- 
fully described his fall. 

« It is the morning watc]i,n— And where art thou. 
Poor heathen tyrant, and thy mighty men t 
The Lord looks on thee from the cloud of fire ; 
The nii^ grows light about thee in thy crimes, 
That hang like Jacob's bondage on thy heart, 
And wake thee with the woes thou woidd'st not spare. 
Thai ay was not the captive Hebrew's groan— 
'Twas ^ine own pang of impotent distress ! 
That wail was not the moan of murder'd babes — 
Twas the deep angnish of thy drowning host ! 
But 'tis Jehovah's wrath that speaks again. 
In the loud roar of the returning wave ! 
So peririi'd they that tried that deadly strife. 
When the Most Holy One from Teman came 
To rescue Jacob. They that braved his arm, 
When but < the hiding of his power' was seen, 
BIfidian's curtain trenjiled; Cuahan'stent 
Utter'd her groan to th' o'erflowing wave : 
The armies of the living God stood stiO. 
Then woke the wondrous 8train-*-the deathless soi^ 
That Miriam uiswered with the timbrel sound. 
It was the song of Moses o'er the deep, 
Where the stem sceptre of the Pharaohs lay :— 
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It vns tlie outburst of the ehoral tribes 
When Israel chanted OTer Egypt's tomb." 

Still in reference to the people of that coun- 
try, there was the express command, « Thou 
shalt not abhor an Egyptian ; because thou 
wast a stranger in his land.^'* The history 
of the Israelites, in every land, seems to show 
that this precept was generally obeyed, and 
that there was, in afler periods, frequent in- 
tercourse with the Egyptians. 

In the reign of Solomon, another change 
of dynasty took place ; the family to which 
the monarch had been allied having been 
dethroned, and a new race of Pharaohs arising 
from the city of Bubastis. At its head was 
the sovereign, called, in the Scriptures, Shi- 
shak, tq whom Jeroboam fled from the wrath 
of Solomon, and with whom he continued 
till the death of that monarch. 

Shishak went out against Jerusalem, in 
the fifth year of Rehoboam, and « took away 
the treasures of the king's house ; he even 
took away all ; and he took away all the 
shields of gold which Solomon had made,"t 
returning to Egypt with his booty, without 

• Deut xxiil 7. f 1 Kings xiv. 26, 26. 
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attempting to retain possession of his con- 
quest, according to the invariable practice 
of the Pharaohs. After this period, the inter- 
course with Egypt was carried to excess, and 
tended greatly to the guilt, danger and suf- 
fering of the Israelites. 

That the riches of Egypt were immense, 
is proved by the appearance of the furniture 
and domestic utensils, and by the great 
quantity of jewels, of gold, silver, precious 
stones, and other objects of luxury in use 
among them in the earliest times. Their 
treasures became proverbial throughout the 
neighbouring states. The prophet Ezekiel 
speaks of "the wealth of Egypt;" and the 
apostle Paul, in referring t6 the choice of 
Moses under the influence of faith, alludes to 
its " treasures." A love of pomp and splen- 
dour continued to be the ruling passion of 
the people till the latest period of their exist- 
ence in an independent state, which is fully 
demonstrated by the history of the celebrated 
but profligate Cleopatra. 

One source of its riches seems to have 
been found in its fiscal regulations. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the mdulgence of 
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luxury was made to contribute to the gCK 
vemment revenue ; and that both native and 
foreign productions, coming under this de-> 
nomination, tended to enrich the state to 
^hich they belonged, by paying a duty. 
Another source of wealth was derived from 
the treasures found in the desert of the upper 
country. Mines of gold, copper, iron, and 
lead, which are in the mountains between 
the north and the Red Sea, were worked at 
a very early period under the early Pharaohs. 
Some of these nlines have lately been visked 
by M. Linant and M. Bononi, and they 
found the accounts given by the Arabs to- 
agree very well with their position. The gold 
lies in veins of quartz in the rocks bordering 
on an inhospitable valley and its adjacent 
ravines. The other mines are still extant. 
Nor was the sulphur, which abounds in the 
same districts, neglected by the ancient 
Egyptians. 

Another source of revenue, as may be 
supposed from the sculptures of Thebes, was 
derived from the tribute annually received 
from the nations which the Egyptians had 
subdued in Asia and Northern Ethiopia. 
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The qaaAtity of gold and silver, ia rings and 
ingots — ^tbe various objects of luxury there 
described, perfectly accord with the state- 
ments of ancient authors. The testimony 
of Tacitus appears decisive on this point ; 
the tribute paid by the conquered nations 
was recorded at Thebes, as well as the spe- 
cific weight of the gold and silver ; the quan- 
tity of arms; the number of horses ; the of- 
ferings of ivory and rich apparel presented 
to the soveireign of Egypt ; the measures of 
grain, and the various supplies administered 
by every nation, making altogether a prodi, 
gious revenue. 

That there was a considerable influx of 
specie, arising from intercourse with foreign 
nations, is beyond dispute. "All countries,'* 
says the inspired historian, <(came into 
Egypt to buy com.'' Manufactures would 
also increase the rich^ of the country. 
There were exports of yam, and " fine linea 
with embroidered work"* was^ accordmg to 
the prophet Ezekiel, purchased by the Ty- 
rians.t Chariots and horses bought by the 

• lKing8x.28;2Chron.iil6. '' 
+ Uzekiel xxvil 7. 

5 
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merchants of Judea in the reign of Solomon/ 
would, moreover, add to the public revenue. 



Egyptian Loom. 

And yet, notwithstanding the vastness of 
its resources, Egypt presents in its people no 
exception to the truth that << man in his best 
estate is altogether vanity." On "the con- 
trary, it presents a most striking illustration 
of this inspired saying. 

* 2 Chion.i 16,17,and 1 Kings z. 28,29. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FBOPHECIES RESPECTING EGYPT— THEIB StJPERIOBITT TO 
ALL HUMAN 8AGACITT— <rHEIS COJtPLETE FULFILMENT 
—MOHAMMED ALI. 

Amidst the wealth and power of Egypt, 
its future condition was explicitly foretold by 
the spirit of prophecy. What a contrast to 
the state of things already described, is pre- 
sented in the following prediction : " I will 
bring again the captivity of Egypt, and will 
cause them to return into the land of Pathros, 
into the land of their habitation ; and they 
shall be there a base kingdom. It shall be 
the basest of the kingdoms ; neither shall it 
exalt itself any more abore the nations : for 
I will diminish them that they shall no more 
rule over the nations."* Here it ismtimated 
that the inhabitants of Egypt were to be van- 
quished and dispersed, since it is predicted 
that God will bring again their captivity, and 
cause them to return irito Ihe land of their 

• Ezekielxxix.l4, 16. 
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habitation. Egypt was indeed to be sub- 
dued by Nebuchadrezzar ; her riches were 
to be his recompense for his hard service 
against Tyre, which he found, after his long 
efforts were crowned with success, only as a 
city nearly deserted, stripped altogether of 
its wealth, and therefore yielding no reward 
for his toils. « Therefore, thus saith the 
Lord God ; Behold I will give flie land of 
Egypt unto Nebuchadrezzar, king of Baby- 
lon ; and he ishall take her multitude, and 
take her spoil, and take her prey ; and it 
shall be the wages for his army. I have 
given him the land of Egypt for his labour 
wherewith he served against it, because they 
wrought for me, saith the Lord God."* Ac- 
cordingly, the victorious atos of king Nebu- 
chadrezzar passed through this country ; and 
he transported many of its inhabitants, as he 
did those of other nations whom he subdued, 
to Babylon, while he settled other people 
at Pontus. 

Another peculiarity in this short but 
distmct prophecy is the specification of 

• Ezekiel xxix. 19, 20. 
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the date of thb dispersipn ; it was to last 
forty years.* And it was about forty years 
from this conquest by Nebuchadrezzar, that 
Cyrus subdued Babylon ; in consequence of 
which event, not only the Jews but other 
nations recovered their liberties ; and it is 
reasonable to conclude, that at that time 
Egypt shook the yoke from her shoulder, and 
that her dispersed sons then returned to the 
}and of their habitation. 

Still further, though liberty was thus to be 
restored, Egypt was never to reach again 
the greatness it had possessed. Most ex- 
plicit was the prediction : " They shall be 
there a base kingdom ; it shall be the basest 
of the kingdoms ; neither shall it exalt itself 
any more above the nations : for I will di- 
minish them, that they shall no more rule 
over the nations." 

Now in all this, we listen directly to the 
voice of the God of truth. At the time when 
these prophecies were delivered, it was, 
humanly speaking, very improbable that 
Egypt would be reduced to the condition fore- 



• Ezddel xxix. 13, 13. 

5* 
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told. It was not unlikely that she would be 
Compelled to bow to the sceptre of a con- 
queror; nor was it improbable that Nebu* 
chadrezzar, the contemporary of Ezekiel, and 
then in the zenith of his power, should render 
them tributary foir a season. But the proba- 
bility was, tiiat they would rise in their 
strength, like the tree that bends a moment 
to the tempest, and then regain their former 
distinction. So it had been with other na- 
tions, and so it was likely to be with the 
Egyptians, from their natural character and 
their martial qualities. Egypt, was often the 
hope and reliance of the neighbouring na- 
tions ; and human calculations would have 
fevoured the expectation of its restoration to 
former power, should defeat be suffered. 

No more likely was it that Egypt should 
wear the appearance of desolation, than that 
it should permanentiy sink in the scale of 
nations. It was long watered, as the garden 
of the Lord. It Ipoked with confidence to 
its river, a source of abundance which seemed 
to be independent of the clouds and the 
showers, to which other lands owed their 
fertility. To Egypt other nations resorted in 
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tkie day of calamity ; thits it was (be stoieiotise 
6f the patriarehs, when tiie harvests of Cans^m 
ibiled; most improbable was it, ther^^xpe, 
Ibat a land so prolific should ever b? deso- 
hte. 

Iforwas it any more likely that the degra- 
dation of Egypt should be ex(a?aae. So early 
as the days of Moses, tph^ leaos^ <f in all 
the learning of fte E^iians," Tfas nei Qiean 
eulogy. A similtr estiniaiCe obtained in the 
days of Solomon, of whose wisdom it "vi^ 
said that <^it ^ccelled th0 wisdom o{ the 
Egyptians.'* Egypt had always been cele- 
brated for literature, and renowned for sci- 
ence. Many nations have borrowed intelli- 
gence from Greece-^the fountain of erudition 
to Roitie— y€ft Greece was indebted to Egyp- 
tian lore. What a c<»nbination of circum- 
stances is here ; all beyond human foreri^t, 
utterly defying, indeed, the profoundest sa- 
gacity, yet an minutely predicted and all 
fulfilHng the words of Him who knows the 
end from the beginmng. 

In due time, therefore, Egypt submitted 
to its conquerors, and experienced agam and 
agam a total revoluticm. Nebuchadrezzar 
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first drew his sword upon it/and sabjugat^. 
the empire. 'Iti 525, b. c, it yielded to the, 
amis of Cambyses, kmg of Persia ; but Egypt 
proved a turbtdent member of the Persian 
empire. Antipathy to its yoke caused Alex- 
ander of Macedon to be wdccmied as a de- 
liverer ; and the city to which his name was 
then given, at the mouth of the Nile, the 
most celebrated of all he possessed, proved,^ 
by its subsequent greatness, the judgment 
with which he had chosen its site. From 
his hands i^ypt passed into those of the most 
respectable of his successors. It became for 
d^es a province of the Roman empire. Under 
the Caliph of Bagdad it was invaded by the 
Turks, and the first mosque on its territory 
arose with the new town of Postal. An ob- 
stinate defence was made by Alexandria, but 
at length it fell, and was plundered by the 
Turks. Egypt, as far as Syene, was soon re- 
duced to a province of the Caliphate, of whicl^ 
Fostal was the capital. Usurpation afiier- 
wards . changed the dynasty, and Egypt had 
various rulers. At length a Circassian slave 
seized the throne and founded the dynasty 
of^the Circasaan ]Vfemlooks. These wer^ 
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defeated by the Ottoman Sultan, who abo- 
lished the dynasty, but not the aristocracy 
of the Memlooks. He even entered into a 
treaty with them, and acknowledged Egypt 
as a republic. In this state that country rc- 
^mained nominally subject to the Porte, 
against whose authority the Memlooks often 
revolted, till Bonaparte, on pretence of deli- 
vering E^t fifom the yoke of the Memlooks, 
took possession of that country. An expe- 
dition was sent from England to aid the 
Porte : it drove away the French, and re- 
Stored the Pasha appointed by the Sultan.' 
He, however, could not agree with the Mem- 
looks ; scenes of treachery and blood were 
of frequent occurrence; and at length ttie 
Pasha who still holds that office,* Mohammed 
Ali, called most of the Beys, with their chief 
officers, within the citadel of Cairo, under 
pretence of an entertainment, and there inas- 
sacred them all. 

On the subsequent career of the Pasha we 
cannot now enter. It must suffice to observe ; 

* A.]). 1845. Thus has Egypt been a base kiq9- 
dbm, under fbreiorn rulers, during this long lapse of ages, 
«nd, literally, under the Memlooks, the slave of slaves. 
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that he has conferred many advantages on 
those over whom he has ruled, but the fol- 
lowing statements in reference to him, from 
the pen of Mr. Robinson, appear to be just : — 
"This extraordinary man, with native 
talents which in other circumstances might 
have made him the Napoleon of the age, has 
accumulated in Egypt a Urge amount of 
wealth and power ; but he, has done it only 
for himself— not for the country, nor even 
for his femily. The army consists chiefly 
oi levies torn from their femilies and homesr 
by brutal force. We saw many gangs of 
these unfortunate recruits on the river and 
around Cairo, fastened by the heck to a long^ 
heavy cham, which rested on their shoulders. 
Such is the horror of this service among thef 
peasantry, and their dread of being thus 
seized, Uiat children are often mutilated in 
their fingers, their teeth, or an eye, in order 
to protect them from it. Yet the country is 
now so drained of able-bodied men, that 
even these unfortunate beings are no longer 
spared. In the companies of recruits which 
were daily under drill around the Ezbekiyeh, 
we saw veiy many who had lost a finger, or 
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their front teeth ; so that an Engli^ lesident 
proposed, in bitter irony, to recommend to 
the Pasha that his troops should appear only 
in gloves. Indeed, it is a notorious fact, 
that this drsdn of men for the army and navy 
has diminished and exhausted the population, 
until there are not labourers enough to till the 
ground ; so that, in consequence, large tracts 
of fertile land were si^Ofered to lie waste." 

The present population of Egypt is from 
two millions to two millions and a half: di- 
vided into Mohammedan I^ptians, Copts, 
or Christian Egyptians; Osmanlees, or 
Turks and Albanians; Syrians, Greeks, 
Jews, and Armenians, and a large number 
of black slaves, Nubians, Moghrebins and 
others. In this calculation the nomadic 
Arabs of the neighbouring deserts are net 
included. „ * 

The great bulk of the Mohammedan na- 
tives is of Arab stock, but many Copts, or 
aborigines, have at di&rent times embraced 
Mohammedism. Intermarriages have also 
taken place between the Arab settlers and 
the Copts and Nubians. The fellahs of 
Egypt have lost much of their original Arab 
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character; they are proverbially tame aad 
servile^ and so despised are they by the 
neighbouring Bedouins, that they never give 
^^n their daughters in marriage. 

Well, therefore, has a traveller remarked : 
<<It may be asserted, perhaps, that Egypt 
surpasses every tract of the world f we know 
not that Palestine is an exception, in the 
power of fascinating a contemplative spirit, 
as long as the contemplation ^hall dwell ex- 
clusively jon the ancient scene. But there is 
a modem Egypt. And truly it is an immense 
tran$ition from the supernatural phenomena, 
the stupendous structures, the fjx)wning gran*> 
deur, the veiled intelligence, the homage, 
(amoiinting almost to adoration,) rendered to 
death, and the absorption of a nation's living 
powers in the passion for leaving impregnable 
monuments, in which, after their brief mortal 
existence, they should remain memorable for 
ever, — ^to the present Egypt. It would seem 
that the presience of a grovelling population, 
with their miserable abodes and dsdly employ- 
ments, combined with the knavish, insolent 
umoyanoe of the wearers of a petty authority, 
must press on the reflective spectator of pyrar 
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mids, temples^ and catabombs, with an effect 
extremely adverse to the musing abstraction 
in which he endeavours to carry his mind 
back to the ancient economy. As to any 
advantage to arise from contrast, there is no 
need of it ; and besides, the two things are 
too fer in disproportion for contrast. Who 
would let hovels and paltry mosques come 
into comparison at all wi^ the Pyramids 
and the Tei|iple of Camac ?'' 

One truth, however, is urged on the mind 
with the utmost force, as we think cf ancient 
and then of modem Egypt:— The w(»rd of 
God has been fulfilled ; that word which sball 
never fail. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BUINS OP EaTPT — THEBES— STATUE OF MEMNON-r- 
COLOSSAL FIGUKE OF REMESES — THE FTRAMIDS — 
^Elft ASCEITT — ^TflBIR CHAMBERS — BUPPOSEITTO SHOW 
THE VAST RESOURCES OF SOLOMQK — VIEW FROM THE: 
SUMMIT — RUINS OF ALEXANDRIA— THE. CATACOMBS. 

Although the downfall of the ancient 
Egyptian monarchy was disastrouSi and the 
reqiains of its former glory entirely neglected 
by the inhabitants of the country for six- 
teen hundred years, there is much to excite 
in the mmd a lively interest. The ^ite of 
almost every remarkable city in Upper Egypt 
is marked by the remains of a temple or 
public building, once the residence of a ruler, 
or the place of assemblies both political and 
religious. 

Denon's description of the fir^ view of 
Thebes by the French army, which he ac- 
companied in the expedition into Upper 
Egypt, is singularly characteristic. «0n 
turning the point of a chain of mountains, 
which forms a kind of promontory, we saw 
all at once ancient Thebes in its full extent-^ 
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that Thebes whose magnitude has been pic- 
tured to us by a single word in Homer, 
hmdredrgatedj a poetical and unmeaning 
expression, but one which has been confident- 
ly repeated ever since. This city, — renown- 
ed for numerous kings, who dirough their 
wisdom have been elevated to the rank of 
gods; for laws which have been revered 
without being known ; for sciences which 
have been confided to proud and myste- 
rious inscriptions, the earliest monuments of 
the 'arts which time has respected; — ^fliis 
sanctuary, abandoned, Isolated through bar- 
barism, and surrendered to the desert firom 
which it, was won ; this city, shrouded in the 
veil of mystery by which even colossi are 
magnified ; this remote city, which imagina- 
tion has only caught a glimpse of through 
the darkness of time, — was still so gigantic 
an apparition, that, atthe sightof its scattered 
ruins, the army halted of its own accord, and 
the soldiers, with one spontaneous move- 
ment, clapped their hands." 

On the plain of Thebes two colossal 
statues meet the view of the traveller. One 
is called by the natives Chama, the other 
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Tama. The latter is known under the name 
of the statue of Memnon. The two statues 
resemble each other in many particulars. 
Both are formed of a kind of freestbne, com- 
posed of a mass of pebbles bound together 
by a substance which renders it more diffi* 
cult to be wrou^t than granite. The one 
failed Chama consists of one block. The 
lineaments of the &ce are greatly mutilated, 
the ears, and part of the head-dress alone 
remain ; the chest, legs, and a part of the 
body are only so many asperities, the effects 
most probably of gradual and long-continued 
decay. The stone has acquired a blackiidi 
hue, from being long subject to the heat of 
the sun, which has given it the appearance of 
exposure to the action of fire. 

The statue of Memnon, which is between 
fifty and sixty feet high, ivas originally of 
one block of stone. It is said to have fallen 
asunder before the time of our Lord, but was 
afterwards repaired. The pedestals, at pre- 
sent buried under the accumulated deposits 
of the Nile, are thirty-two feet bng^ and six- 
teen high ; they are covered with bas-reliefe, 
and hieroglyplucs, like the thrones on which 
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flie statues are seated. The legs, from the 
sole of the foot to the knee, are eighteen 
feet, and a foot was probably not less than 
ten feet long. In front of flie throne, be- 
tween, and at «ach side of the legs, are three 
upright figures in relief, which are mutilated, 
lliose at the side are fifteen feet m height ; they 
are the figures of men, in long robes descend^ 
ing to the feet, having their heads ornament- 
ed with several plumes of feathers, and sur- 
mounted by a conical cap, which is of fre- 
([uent occurrence. Each statue, with its 
pedestal, is upwards of sixty feet in height; 
the width between the shoulders is nineteen 
feet; the middle finger is four feet five 
inches in length. 

Higher than the hi^est houses of the me- 
tropolis, these statues are seen at the distance 
of twelve miles, like rocks rising in the mid- 
dle of a vast plain. At sunrise their im- 
mense shadows extend a considerable way 
up the chain of the Lybian mountains. 

The statue of Memnon was highly cele- 
brated by Homer and other writers of anti- 
quity, as having the power of uttering a 
melodious sound every day at sun-rise. Sir 
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Gardmer Wilkinson thus describes its cha- 
racter, and also the mode in which he con- 
ceives it to have been produced ; — 

« The sound it uttered was said to resem- 
ble the breaking of a harp-string, or, accord- 
ing to the preferable auUiority of a witness, 
a metallic ring ; and the memory of its daily 
performance, about the first or second hour 
^fter sun-rise, is still retained in the tradi- 
tions of the modem inhabitants of Thebes. 
The priests, who, no doubt, contrived the 
sound of the statue, were artful enough to 
allow the supposed deity to fail occasionally 
in his accustomed habit, and some were 
consequently disappointed on their first visit, 
and obliged to return another morning to 
satisfy their curiosity.* This fact is also 
recorded on its feet with the precision of the 
credulous. 

« In the lap of the statue is a stone, which, 
on being struck, emits a metallic sound, that 
might stillf be made use of to deceive a vi- 



* The ddty was polite enough to salute the Emperor 
Adrian and his queen, Sabina, twice. 

•\ More than one modem traveller has repaired to the 
statue before suiwise in hopes of heaadng the sound. 
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sitor who was predisposed to beUeve its 
powers; and from its position, and the 
squared space cut in the block behind^-as 
if to admit a person who might thus lie con* 
cealed from the most scrutinous observer in 
the plain below — it seems to have been used 
after the restoration of the statue : another 
similar recess exists beneath the present site 
of this stone, Which might have been intend- 
ed for the same purpose, when the stone was 
in its mutilated state. That it was a decep- 
tion there can belitde doubt; the &ct of the 
Emperor Adrian having heard it twice looks 
very suspicious, and a natural phenomenon 
could not have been so complimentary to the 
emperor, when it sounded only onice for or- 
dinary mortals.^' 

The term Memnonium is used by Strabo, 
to designate that part of ancient Thebes 
which lies on the western side of the river. 
One other colossal object, which is found 
here, may now be noticed. The vast statue 
of Remeses 11.^ a single block of granite, now 
prostrate and shattered, still measures from 
the dioulder to the elbow twelve feet ten 
inches, twenty-two feet four inches acioss 
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the shoulders, and fourteen feet four inches 
from the neck to the elbow. This enormous 
mass is nearly three times as large as the so- 
lid contents of the largest obelisk. . 

Thebes is now a vast mass of widely- 
extended ruins. « The most sublime con- 
ception/' saysBelzoni, << that can be derived 
from the most magnificent specimens of our 
past architecture will fall far short of them ; 
for such is the diiTerence, not only in mag- 
nitude, but in form, proportion and con- 
struction, that even the pencil can convey 
but a faint idea of the whole." To him it 
appeared like entering a city of giants, who, 
after a long conflict, had been all destroyed, 
leaving the rums of theb various tepiples as 
the only proof of their existence. 

A section of Nubia is remarkable for the 
most perfect specimens of Egyptian rock-cut 
temples. It is on the west side of the Nile, 
and is known by the names of Abousambul, 
Ip^ambul, or Ebsambul. After passing 
through a range of sandstone hills, the tra- 
veller comes to a valley which presents two 
faces or abutments of rock, each of which 
has been fashioned into the front of a tem- 
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pie;— the excavation being made in the 
solid mass of the mountain. In the niches 
or cavities of these temples are placed gi- 
gantic images, sixty feet high, and within 
are some of the most curious works of art 
which that wonderful country contains. Some 
idea of the appearance of the ruin may be 
obtained from the engraving, p. 76. 

The three great pyramids of Gizeh lare 
the chief of an assemblage of sepulchral 
works, perhaps the cemetery of the rich and 
noble of Memphis, which lay about ten miles 
to the south-east. An undulating waste 
of land, swelling into hillocks, and broken 
by rocks, extends between the desert hills 
and watered plains, endosing, on the west, 
the Egyptian valley. Rising out of the 
swell in this arid waste, just where it sinks 
into the cultivated lands, and based on a 
ledge of rock seventy or eighty feet high, 
appears this far-famed group. Leaving the 
village of Gizeh, the pyramids tower above 
the traveller, glittering white against the 
blue sky. But he is deceived las to their 
size and distance by the flatness of the plain, 
and the purity of Uie atmosphere, so that he 
7 
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S€;cms to be at their base, \jrhen several 
miles actually intervene. Advancing gra- 
dually they unfold their gigantic dimensions, 
but even then familiarity is necessary to the 
just estimate of their immensity. 

<^The base of the greait pyramid," says 
Mr. Stephens, "is about eight hundred feet 
square, covering a surface of about eleven 
acres, according to the best measurement, 
and four hundred and sixty-one feet high. 
Even as I walked around it, and looked up 
at it ftom the base, I did not feel its immen- 
dty until I cotomenced ascending; then, 
having climbed some distance up, when I 
stopped to breathe, and looked down upon 
my friend below, who was dwindled into 
insect size, and then up at the great distance 
between me and the summit, I realized in 
all their force the huge dimensions of this 
giant work. It took" me twenty minutes to 
mount to the sunimit — about the same time 
that it requires to mount the cones of Etna 
and Vesuvius. The ascent is not particularly 
difficult,— at least with the assistance of the 
Arabs. There are two hundred and six tiers 
of stones, from one to four feet in height. 
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making ifb^t are called die steps. Veij 
often the steps were so high that I €(»ild 
not reach them Mdih my feet. Indeed^ for 
the most part, I was obliged to climb with 
my knees, derivmg great assistance irom the 
step which one Arab made for me with his 
knee, and the helping hand of another 
above. '^ 

Accwding to Herodotus, the founder of 
the great Pyramid was Cheops — a prince 
whose crimes and tyranny were enormous. 
« He closed all the temples," says the father 
of history, « and forbade the Egyptians to 
perform saciifice, after which he made them 
woric for him. Some were employed in the 
quarries of the Arabian hills, to cut stones, 
to drag them to the riv^r, and then put them 
into boats — others being stationed on the op- 
posite shore to receive them, and to drag 
them to the Lybian hills; and 100,000 men 
thus occupied were relieved by an equal 
number every three months.'* He tells us, 
that of the time occupied in this arduous 
undertaking, ten years were taken up with 
the construction of ^ causeway for the trans- 
7* 
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port of the stores^-a work, which he consi- 
ders scarcely less Wonderful than the pyramid 
itself, from its magnitude, and being con- 
structed of polished stones, sculptured with 
the figures of animals. The building of the 
pyramid itself occupied twenty years. The 
greater part is of polished stones most care- 
fully put together. 

« It is not what it ohce was," Mr* Stephens 
remarks, " to go to the pyramids. They have 
beconne regular lions for the multitude of 
travellers ; but still, common as the journey 
has become, no man can stand on the top 
of the great pyramid of Cheops, and look 
out upon &e dark mountains of Mokattam, 
bordering upon the Arabian desert, upon the 
ancient city of the Pharaohs, its domes, its 
mosques and minarets, glittering in the light 
of a vertical sun ; upon the rich valley of the 
Nile, and < the river of Egypt' roIUng at his 
feet — the long range of pyramids and tombs 
extending along the edge of the desert to the 
ruined city of Memphis, and the boundless 
and eternal sands of Africa, without consi- 
dering that moment an epoch ndt to be for- 
gotten. Thousands of years roll through his 
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mind ; and thought recalls the men who built 
Hiem — their mysterious uses — ^the poets^ his- 
torians, philosophers, and warriors who have 
gazed upon them with wonder like his own. 
« The great pyramid is supposed to con- 
tain six millions of cubic feet of stone ; and 
a hundred thousand men are said to have 
been employed twenty years in building it. 
The four angles stand exactly in the four 
points of the compass, inducing the belief 
that it was intended' for other purposes than 
those of a sepulchre* The entrance is on the 
north side. The sands of the desert have en- 
croached upon it, and, with the fallen stones 
and rubbish, have buried it to the sixteenth 
step. Climbing over this rubbish, the en- 
trance is reached — a narrow passage, three 
arid a half feet square, lined with broad blocks 
of polished granite, descending in the inte- 
rior at an angle of twenty-seven degrees for 
about ninety-two feet ; then the passage turns 
to the right, and winds upwards to a steep 
ascent of eight or nine feet, and then falls 
iato the natural passage, which is five feet 
high, and one hundred feet long, forming a 
continued ascent to a sort of landing-place. 
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In a small recess of this is the orifice or shaft 
called the well. Moving onward tiirough a 
long passage, the explore conies to what is 
called the Queen's Chamber, seventeen feet 
long, fourteen wide, and twelve high. I en- 
tered a hole opening from this (^pt, and 
cra^irling on my hands and knees, came to a 
larger opening, not a regular chamber, and 
now cumbered wkh fallen stones^ Imme- 
diately above this, ascending by an inclined 
plane lined with highly polished granite, and 
about one hundred and twenty feet in length, 
and mounting a siiort space by means of holes 
cut in the sides, I entered the King's Cham- 
ber, about thirty-seven feet long, seventeen 
feet wide, and twenty feet hi^. The walls 
of the chamber are of red granite, highly po- 
lished, each stone reaching from the door to 
the ceiling ; and the ceiling is formed of nine 
large slabs of polished granite, extending 
from wall to wall. It is not the least inte- 
restmg part of a visit to the interior of the 
pyramids, as you are groping your way after 
your Arab guide, to feel your hand running 
along the sides of an enormous shaft, smooth 
and polished as the finest marble, and to see. 
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by the light of the flaring torch, chambers of 
red granite fiK)m die Cataracts of the Nile, 
the immense blocks standing around and 
above you, smooth and beautifully polished, 
in places, where, if our notions of the pyra- 
mids be true, they are intended but for few 
mortal eyes. At one end of the chamber 
stands a sarcophagus, also of red granite ; its 
length is seven feet six inches, depth three 
and a half, breadth diree feet three inches. 
Here is supposed to have slq)t one of the 
great rulers of the earth, the king of the then 
greatest kingdom of the world, the proud 
mortal for whom this mighty structure was 
raised. Where is he now ? Even his dry 
bones are gone, torn away by rude hands, 
and scattered by the winds of heaven!" 

In the Great Pyramid, three chambei^ 
previously undiscovered, have, within the 
last few years, been opened, and explored by 
Colonel Vyse. The largest, measuring thir- 
ty-eight feet by seventeen, has been called 
by him the Wellington Chamber.. The se- 
cond, a litde longer, and not quite so wide^ 
he has denominated the Nelson chamber. 
The third, not quite so long or so broad, has 
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beeD named afler J^dj Arbuthaot, who vw 
present at its discovery. These chamberg 
vary as to height, and the blocks of granitei 
which form the ceiling of the one below, 
^erve as the pavement to the one above. 

«< At the period at which I assi^ Cheops," 
says Sir (Jardiner Wilkinson, « Egypt must 
have been overflowing with wealth. . A few 
years before, (b. c. 971,) Shishak had rifled 
the temple of its immense treasures?, amassed 
during the reigns of Solomon and David. 
According to one estimate, the sum David 
had collected amounted to eight hundred 
million pounds sterling, or four tliousand 
millions of dollars. It was the possession of 
these treasures, probably, that caused Rhamp- 
sinitus, the predecessor of Cheops, according 
to Herodotus, to be distinguished as the 
richest of Egyptian kings. It was, then, the 
spoils of the temple that furnished Cheops 
and his successors with the means of raising 
successively those wonderful structures, the 
erection of one of which might have drained 
the kingdom of half its wealth. Thus viewed, 
they assume a toew and deeper interest They 
are 00. longer mere tombs of forgotten kin^. 
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They are monuments of the unbounded 
wealfli of Solomon — of the magnificent gar- 
niture of the first temple. They record how 
rich were the presents and tribute that then 
poured into Judea from powerful allies and 
subject kingdoms. The offerings of the 
queen of Sheba, after being treasured up in 
the temple — carried off by Shishak — ^hoarded 
by Rhampsinitus, are now beheld in the in- 
destructible masses of the pyramids.'** 

Among the Egyptian Antiquities in the 
British Museum, there is the upper part of 
the cover of the coffin of King Men-ka-re, 
the Mycerinus, or Mencheres, of the Greeks, 
successor of Saophis 11., and builder of the 
third pyramid. The coffin has been made 
in the shape of a mummy, but the head is 
wanting. In firont are two perpendicular 
lines of hieroglyphics: « Osirian, king of 
Men-ka-re, of eternal Hfe, bom of heaven, 
engendered of Nepte — ^having extended thy 
mother Nepje over thee, may they watch 
over thy rest in heaven, and manifest thee to 
the god-chastener of thy enemies. King Men- 
ka-re of eternal Ufe." Besides these, there 
are various portions of the lid and chest <rf 
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the same. They were found in a chamber 
of the third pyramid by Colonel Howard 
Vyse, in 1837, and presented by him in 
1838. There is also the body of KmgMen- 
ka-re, found in a chamber of the third pyra- 
mid by him in 1837. It consists of part of 
the back, the pelvis, iand the legs, with a 
fragment of its woollen wrapper. 
, <i The view from the summit of the pyra- 
mid," says Mr. Wathen, « at sunrise, was 
striking and impressive. The shadows of 
the three ^gantic structures lie stretched be- 
neath, over the mouldering memorials of 
long forgotten ages. Westward an undulat- 
ing desert plain extends to the yfiate hills, 
which, from this point southward, shut in 
the Egyptian valley, now approaching the 
river, now sweeping off inland : the eye can 
follow no farther westward, but, for many 
hundred leagues beyond, stretch the silent 
solitudes of the great African desertr— the 
barren patrimony of accursed Ham ! To the 
north, east and south, you look down on the 
fertile fields of Egypt, here emerging from 
its long, narrow valley, and spreading into 
the expanse of the Delta. Through the 
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midst of the plain <the prolific Nile' pours 
along its earthy tide, borne from the ^off 
re^ons of Central Africa, and now soon to 
mingle with the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. Beyond the river, and backed by 
the Mocattam hjJls, are seen the tall minarets 
of the modem capital. Villages, nestled in 
groves of palms, are scattered over the plain, 
or, during the inundation, rise Uke islands 
out of the lakes. To the south-east the py- 
ramids of Sakkara are seen glistening in sun- 
shine. Above spreads the same cloudless 
azure that canopied the court of the Pharaohs. 
« The historic recollections of the scene 
are also full of interest. Withm a few leagues 
are the ates of Memphis, the second metro- 
polis of Egypt, and of On, or Heliopolis, the 
city of Joseph's father-in-law, Potipherah, 
and probably the scene of his temptation, of 
his captivity, and at last of his greatness. It 
was through the defiles of the desert moun- 
taips to the east, behind Cairo, that the six 
hundred thousand Hebrew islaves marched 
out with a high hand, under their venerable 
leader, and began to imfold the roll dl their 
national destinies." 

8 
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Close to the pyramids of Gizeh is the 
enormous figure of the Sphinx, disinterred by 
Bekoni. It represents a febled monster — 
half woman and half lion — ^which is said 
by the Grecian poets to hare infested the city 
of Thebes, devouring its inhabitants, till 



Head of the Sphinx. 



such time as a riddle it had proposed to them 
should be solved. This was done by (Edi- 
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pus, who slew the Sphinx, and was by the 
gratitude of the Thebans chosen their king. 

Scarcely a ve^ge now remains of ancient 
Alexandria, that renowned city, which once 
contained six hundred thousand inhabitants, 
and was second only to imperial Rome. Her 
schools of theology, and of various sciences, 
have passed away. Of her noble library, to 
which there was no parallel in ancient times, 
like her Pharos, one of the seven wonders of 
the world, there is no memorial. Her very 
site is thickly strewn with fragments of bricks 
and tiles, showing that even the materials of 
her former grandeur have perished, and their 
foundations been upturned. A few relics 
of Alexandria alone remain. 

Among the most striking monuments are 
the well-known obelisks. Pliny mentions 
them before the temple of Caesar, and sup- 
poses that they were cut and sculptured by 
Mesphres — a conclusion which appears to be 
well sustained by an examination of the ovals 
they bear. They stood originally at Heliopo- 
lis, and were brought to Alexandria by one 
of the Caesars. The title given to them of 
Cleopatra's Needle's is altogether erroneous. 
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They are of red granite of Syene, and about 
fifly-seven paces apart. One about seven^ 
feet high is still standing, <he other has been 
thrown down, and lies close to the pedestal, 
which stood on two steps of white limestone. 
The height of the fallen obelisk, in its muti^ 
lated state, is about sixty-ax feet. It was 
given by Mohammed Ali to the English, and 
it was once resolved to remove it to that 
country ; but from its mutilated state, and the 
obliteration of many of its hieroglyphics, the 
project was wisely abandoned. 

Another curious memcmal is Poinpey's 
Pillarj consisting of the capital, shaft, base, 
and pedestal, which last rests on smaller 
blocks once belonging to older monuments, 
and brought to Alexandria. It had been 
well if this pillar had been preserved frcMn 
the follies of thoughtless men ; but the pe- 
destal and shaft have been defaced by the 
names of persons who have visited it, or 
ships that have been anchored in the port, 
some of which are painted in black letters 
"of monstrous height." « One, indeed," 
says Sir Grardiner Wilkinson, "to^ve the 
fiidshmg stroke to it, has been smeared over 
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die Greek inscription on the base ; which is 
more to be regretted, as the difficulty of de- 
ciphering it was abeady sufficiently great 
without the addition of so uncalled for an 
obstacle." Natives of France and Italy, he 
tells us^ are as fond of such mutilations as 
the English. It is probable that this, co- 
lumn once bore the statue of a man. Some 
pictures still extant lead to this conclu- 
sion, as well as the circular depression on the 
smnmit. 

Nothing that remains of Alexandria attests 
its greatness more than the Catacombs on 
the coast. « They are," says Lord Lindsay, 
<< at some distance west, and are highly inte- 
resting. We explored them with torches, 
creeping in many places on our hands and 
knees. Entering from the north, three cham- 
bers, running westward, lead you to a lai^ 
circular room to the south of the third, with 
a noble dome of beautiful proportions, and 
opening towards the south-east and west into 
three small recesses, apparently for sarco- 
phagi. 

« Over the door- way. we found traces of 
the orb, or globe with wings, that Dr. Clarke 
8* 
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mentions^ but it has been broken off since lis 
time. We saw th^ emblem, however, which 
reminded me of Isaiah's address to Ethiopia,* 
u Wo to the land shadowing with wings," &c. 
These were over both doors of the vestibule, 
ftat we had entered, and that we proceeded by, 
still westward. The plan of the catacombs 
seemed !modelled (m this emblem, for the 
wb^ are clearly airanged in reference to the 
caitral and circular shrine. After exploring 
several other chambers in the same direction, 
all strewed with bones, we retraced our steps 
to tiie central chamber, and the rest of the 
party went out, while Captain Lacon, and I, 
remained behind, to examine more carefully 
what we had already seen. 

« The grand entrance clearly opened from 
the shore, and we wished, if possible, to 
discover it. Creepmg up the sloping wall 
(or rather bank, as it ought to be called) 
of the second chamber from the present en- 
trance, we found it was only the comer of 
an immense hall, supported by square pillars, 
that stretched away towards the shore, filled 

• Chap. xviu. 1. 
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up by a long continuous mound of eartb, 
accumulated so close to the roof, that it was 
impossible to proceed, except by crawling 
on one's breast like a worm. On we crept, 
however, with two Or three of our Arab 
guides, and the result of a long and painful 
peregrination in this uncomfortable attitude 
was, that, foUowmg die walls, we fairly 
traced the three sides of the hall, and disco- 
vered what probably was the grand entrance, 
opposite, as near as we could ^ess, to the 
circular chamber." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE D£ATH OF JOSEPH — INFLUENCE OF FAITH^FJIQ- 
CESS AND KEASONS OF EMBALMING — ^EQTFTIAN MUM- 
MIES. 

It will be well, now, to recur to the fact, 
already glanced at, on alluding to the death 
of Joseph. Scarcely second to the ruling 
monarch, he had a vast inheritance of ho- 
nour and wealth to transmit to his^ children. 
His brethren, too, were established in the 
land, so that he who had arrived in Egyft 
a captive and an exile, was the head of a 
numerous and powerful tribe. Had his 
mind been sunk in worldliness, his thoughts 
would have been exclusively occupied with 
the future fortunes of his house, and the 
means of continuing their possessions so 
successfully established in Goshen, which 
stretched along the Bubastic, or Pelusiac 
branch of the Nil^, and formed the eastern 
barrier of Egypt towards Palestine and 
Arabia. 

But Joseph was not only an illustrious in- 
dividual, of a favoured race, but a man who 
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feared God. We have, therefore, in his 
conduct the evidence of his faith — (his cre^ 
diting the words of the Almighty,) as well lEis 
of the afiection which a good man will not 
&jl to display towards his femily and kindred. 
He knew tiiat Jehovah had revealed to his 
ancestors a purpose of ^ving anoth^ land 
to them and to their seed ; that it was not 
in Egypt that they were to cany on his dis- ' 
pensations, associated as they were with the 
promise of the Messiah, — a promise which 
we see fulfilled, but which was an object 
of pure faith in the time in which the pa- 
triarchs lived. But he saw enough to fix 
bis mind on Canaan rather than Egypt: 
on Canaan where his family possessed 
<mly a burial-place, rather than Egypt, 
where they were held in honour, and pos- 
sessed already houses and lands. And hence 
we read that he « gave commandment con- 
cerning his bones.'' « Joseph," says ike m- 
i^ired historian, << took an oath of tiie children 
of Israel, saying, God will surely visit you, 
and ye shall carry up my bones fix>m hence.'' 
That solemn engagement was remembered 
and kept, for it is expressly recorded in 
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the account of the departure from Egypt, 
" and Moses took the bones of Joseph with 
him.'' 

The fact that followed the departure Of the 
patriarch is equally memorable : " So Joseph 
died, being an hundred and ten years old : 
and they embalmed him, and he Was put in 
a coflGin in Egypt ;" a process which had been 
employed, when the physicians obeyed the 
command of Joseph to embalm Jacob his 
father. The <5ustom of embalming, it has 
been conjectured, most probably originated 
in the peculiar climate of Egypt It is cer- 
tainly of great importance to prevent the de- 
composition of vegetable and animal sub- 
stances, which for three months in the year 
are under water, and are also exposed to the 
rays of a burning sun. This appears to have 
been the cause of the custom of embalming, 
not merely men, but inferior creatures, which 
was common among the Egyptians. 

With the practice of embalming, which, 
in some respects, was beneficial, superstitious 
notions appear to have been blended, — a 
natural product of that ignorance of the things 
of God that generally prevailed. Thus it 
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vras held, that the departed ^irit would re- 
turn to the body if it were preserved from 
corruption ; but, if the contrary were the case, 
the body would be abandoned for ever. 

The plague, which annually appears in 
Egypt, after the falling of the Nile, and often 
rages in the surrounding countries, was un- 
known in ancient times, and appears first to 
have arisen when the people were led to 
give up the process of embalming as idola- 
trous. 

In this process the more perishable psuis 
of the body were removed, washing the 
other parts frequently with palm wine, oil 
of cedar, and other aromatic preparations, 
and filling the cavities with pounded myrrh, 
cassia, and similar odoriferous drugs. After 
this the body was steeped in a strong inftision 
of natron — a native salt, abundant in the 
deserts surrounding Egypt ; and in these two 
parts of the process seventy days were occu- 
pied. 

Mummy is a word derived from the Arabic 
word TTium, signifying wax, and which is 
now applied, not only to those dead bodies 
of men^ and animals, in the preparation of 
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which WBX) or some similat material vrm 
i^sed, but to all those which are preserved 
in a dry state from the process of putrefec- 
tion. 

. The cases in which mummies are depo- 
sited are generally of Egyptian sycamore, but 
differ very much from each other as to the 
degree in which they were ornamented. 
Sometimes there are (me or two inner cases^ 
besides the outer one. Leaves and flowers 
of acacia are often found round the body, 
and sometimes lumps of asphaltum, as much 
as two pounds in weight. The case is co* 
vered with cement, resembling plaster of 
Paris, in which various figures are cast. The 
whole is painted generally with a yellow 
ground, on which are hieroglyphics and 
figures of green. 

Mrs. Lushmgton gives a curious account 
of a visit which she paid to a European re- 
sident at Thebes. This was Signer Picci- 
nini, a Lucchese, who inhabited a mud-hut on 
the hiUs of Gourneh. His house consisted of 
one apartment, which contmned all his proh 
perty, his bed, some arms, his wine, and a 
few drawings. His window-shutters, steps^ 
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and flo(»r were composed of mummy*coffins, 
with their painted hieroglyphics. During 
the signor's nine years' residence at Thebes^ 
he had only discorered one that was likely 
to repay him. for his pains ; but this, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Lusbington's description, must 
have been a very rare and curiotis specimen. 
Travellers who visit the tombs of Groumeh 
must, during their stay there, fare pretty 
much like the Arabs. Their meat must be 
cpoked with the wood of mummy-coffins, 
the usual fuel of the Groumeh Arabs. While 
Minutoli was residing at Thebes, six camel- 
loads of broken mummy-chests, of the finest 
execution, were brought to him for fuel ! 

The appearance of the mummies ^ws 
the kind of substance emj^yed in dieir pre- 
paration. Those which are filled with dra- 
matics only are olive-coloured. Their ddn 
b dry, flexible, and like tanned leather. Thekr 
filatures are distinct, and s^pear like those 
that existed in life. The renns, which all 
their cavities con^in, are dry, light, brittle, 
said aromatic. The teeth, hair, and eyebrows 
«re generally perfect. Some of them are 
9 
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gilded all over the l>ody9 or on the most pro- 
minent parts. 

The mummies which are filled with bitumai 
are reddish ; their skins are hard and polish- 
ed, as if they had been varnished. They 
are dry, heavy, unodorous, and difficult to 
unrol ; their features are but slightly altered ; 
the hard, black, resinous substances with 
which they are filled possess little odour, 
and they are scarcely alterable by exposure 
to the air. Those that have been salted, 
^ifier little in general appearance from those 
just described, but they are usually less per- 
fect. Mummies which have been only saltp 
ed and dried are very imperfect. 

The body is first covered by a narrow 
-dress, laced at the bs^k, and tied at the 
throat, or it is all enveloped in one large ban- 
dage. The head is covered by a square piece 
of very fine linen, of which Uie centre forms 
a kind of mask over the features. Five or 
six such pieces are scnnetimes put, one over 
the other, and the last* is usually pointed, or 
gilded, in representation of the embalmed 
person. Every part of the body is separately 
enveloped with several bandages impreg^ 
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nated wifli resin. The legs extended side 
by side, and the arms crossed over the chest, 
zte fixed by other bandages, which surround 
the whole body; and these last, which are 
completely covered with hieroglyphics, are 
fixed by loi^i and very ingeniously applied 
bands, which complete the envelope. 

The cMef part of the mummy cloth, em- 
ployed in bandages and coverings, whether 
of the human species, or of birds and ani- 
mals, is of coarse texture* It is especially so 
with that more immediately in contact with 
the body, and which is gently impregnated 
^th resinous or bituminous matter. The 
upper bandages, nearer the surface, are finer. 
Sometimes the whole is enveloped in a co- 
vering coarse and thick, and very much like 
the sacking used by us ; and at others, like 
that used in our cheese-presses, for which it 
might be easily mistaken. 

Some of the cloths were firinged at the 
ends; and one, a sort of scarf, about four 
feet long and twenty inches wide, wis 
firinged at both ends. Three or four threads, 
twisted together with the fitigers, to form a 
strofig one^ and two of these^again twislted 
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together, and knotted at the middle and at 
the end, to prevent unravelling, formed the 
fiinge precisely like die silk shawls of the 
present day. 

The selvedges of the Egj^tian cloths are 
generally formed with the greatest care, and 
are well ealcolated, by their strength, to pro- 
tect the cloth from accident. Fillets of 
strong cloth or tape also secure the ends of 
the pieces from injury, showing a knowkdge 
c€ all the little resources of modem manu&c« 
ture. Several specimens, both of fine and 
coarse doth, were bordered vrith blue striped 
(rf various patterns, and in some, alternating 
with narrow lines of another colour* The 
width t)f the patterns varied from half an 
indi to an inch and a quarter. In the latter 
were seven blue stripes, the broadest about 
half an inch wide nearest the selvedge, jfol* 
lowed by five very narrow ones, and termi- 
nated by one an eighth of an inch broad. 
Ifed tiiis pattern, instead of being confined 
to the edge of the cloth, been worked with 
repeated lines across its whole breadth, it 
would have fonped a modem gingham^ 
which we can scarcdy doubt was one of 
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tbe articles of Egyptian industry. A small 
pattern, about half an inch broad, formed the 
edging of one of the finest of these cloths, 
and was composed of a stripe of blue, fol- 
lowed by three narrow lines of the same co- 
lour, alternating with three lines of a fawn 
colour, forming a simple and elegant border. 
These stripes were produced in the loom by 
coloured threads! previously died in the yam. 
« The nature of the fawn colour," says Dr. 
Ure, who examined these specimens, «I 
was unable to determine. It was too much 
decayed by age, and the quantity too small, 
to enable me to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion. Though I had no doubt the 
colouring matter of the blue was indigo, I 
subjected the cloth to the following exami- 
nation. Boiled in water for $ome time, the 
colour did not yield in the least ; nor was it 
at all affected by soap or by strong alkalies. 
Sulphuric acid, diluted, so for as not to de- 
stroy the cloth, had no action on the colour. 
Chloride of lime gradually reduced, and at 
last destroyed it. Nitric acid, drc^ped upon 
the blue, turned it orange, and in the s^me 
instant destroyed it Thesfe tests prove the 
9* 
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colouring matter of diese stripes to be in- 
digo." 

Mr. Thomson particularly examined some 
specimens of mummy-oloth sent to England. 
They were brought from Thebe^, and were 
contained in the outer packing*case of a 
mummy, now in the Briti^ Museum. They 
were evidently the spcnls of some other 
mummy. There were various fragments of 
different de^ees of fineness ; some fringed at 
the ends, and some striped at the edges. 
fli$ first impression on seemg these cloths 
was, that the finest kinds were muslin of 
Indian manufacture. But his suspicions c^ 
their being cotton were soon removed by the 
microscope of Mr. Bauer, which showed 
that they were all, without exception, linen. 
Some were thin and transparent, and of very 
delicate texture. The finest appeared to be 
made of yarns, of nearly one hundred hanks 
in the pound, with one hundred and forty 
threads. 

One of the most remarkable parts of the 
process, was the bandaging to which the 
mummies were subject. Their envelopes 
are composed of numerous bands, each se^ 
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reral feet long^ applied one over the othef 
fifteen or twenty times, surrounding first each 
limb, and then the whole body. So accu- 
rately are these applied and interlaced, that 
one might suppose that they were inteiuled 
to restore to the dry, shrivelled body, its ori* 
^al form and size. All the bandages and 
wrappers hitherto examined are of line^. 
The only difference in the bandages of the 
different kinds, is in their greater or less 
fineness of texture. 

The fbllowijjg extract firom the journal of 
M. Villoteau, communicated to M. de Sacy, 
will give a pretty correct notion of the swath- 
ings and general appearance of an embalm- 
c4 Egyptian body. 

"The 6th of October, 1800,^ having left 
Camac, we passed to the other bank of the 
Nile, and encamped opposite the village of 
Goumey. Scarcely were we encamped, 
whenvife saw some men approach with dead 
bodies on their shoulders, which turned out 
to be mummies. Thejr put them on the 
ground, and offered them for sale. One was 
the mummy of a female, very well preserved. 
As we widied to kngw how it had be^tn em- 
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balmed and swaAed, we took off the outer 
covering, consisting of an upper and a lower 
part, the opening of which had been laced 
in front. With rauch care we took off a 
great number of bandages, which passed 
round the legs and feet^^the thighs, the body, 
amis, and head : and after this we began to 
distinguish more clearly the fcmns of the ex- 
tremities, the head, feet, and hands, while 
the shape of the bosom and body were still 
but&intly secQ. 

« As we came nearer the skin, the band- 
ages were broader, and the extremities be- 
came more distinct. At last, we could 
clearly distinguish the nails of th^ fingers 
and toes, the nose, mouth, and eyes. Fi- 
nally, we came to a kind of envelope which 
covered every part ; so that we took off, in 
a single piece, the part which covered the 
higher divisions of the face, and which pre- 
served perfectly the form of the projecting 
features. The other parts were more co- 
vered in proportion, but those where the 
embalmer had been skilful enough to fill up 
the forpQ, showed us nothing but black and 
dry members. The shape and the colour oC 
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the nails, which were expressed on the en- 
velope, disappeared. 

«<Yet all the parts of the body, though dried, 
retained their natural form.' The hair, eyes, 
nose, and mouth, were so well preserved, 
that one could easily recognise the expression 
of countenance which they must have pro- 
duced. The hair was quite black, without 
any mixture of white hair, though the person 
appeared to be old at the time of death. All 
that we could observe was, that it was a little 
red near the roots. The hair was well fixed, 
long, and divided into plaits, fastened up on 
the head rather carelessly; which makes me 
infer, that, at that time, the women let their 
hair fall down along their backs in nume- 
rous tresses. 

« Th^ eyelids, lashes, and eyebrows were 
still in their natural state. The eyes only 
appeared to be slightly injured, because they 
were dried, and the pupil had i^runk in a 
little. The nose was pretty nearly in its na- 
tural state, very regularly formed, and very 
beautiful. The tongue was dry, and like a 
piece of parchment. The lips were thin and 
the mouth small. Hhe teeth appeared to be 
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worn out through old age, and to have lost 
their sharpness ; but they were all there^ and 
seemed not to have decayed. Even at the 
present day, it is remarkable that the natives 
of Egypt have very good teeth, which they^ 
keep to the most advanced age. The head 
of this mummy presented in general a tole- 
rably, regular oval. The body had been 
opened on the left side of the stomach, in 
order to get at the entrails, and to introduce 
the aromatic substances : and we drew out 
enough to satisfy ourselves that these were 
resinous materials. 

" This female mummy had the arms and 
hands extended, and placed along the body ; 
while the male mummy, which we examined, 
had the, arm? crossed on the breast: facts 
which we observed to be of regular occur- 
tence in the female and male mummies." 

A mummy,, so easily accessible in our na^ 

/tional collection, may well excite in the miad 

indescribable emotions.. A modem writer 

has thus addressed one of them :— 

And thou hast walk'd about (how strange a story 
In Thebcs's streets, three thousand years ago, , 
When the Memnonium wasin all its glory, 
And time had not begun to overthrow 
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Thorn temples, palaceg, and piles stupendous. 
Of whidi tfie Very ruins are tremendous. 

Tell us— for doul)tlc«»s thou canst recollect — 

To whom should we assign the Sphinx's fame ? 

Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 

Of either pyramid that bears his name ? 

Is Pompey's Pillar merely a misnomer 1 

Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer T 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when arm'd, 
Has any Roman soldiers maul'd and knuckled, 
For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalm'd, 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled : — 
Antiquity appears to have begun 
I^ng after thy primeval race was run. 

Since first thy fonn was in this box extended, 

We have, above ground, seen some strange mutations ; 

The Roman empire has begun and ended, 

New worlds have risen — we have lost old nations — 

And countless kings have unto dust been humbled. 

While not a iVagmcnt of thy flesh has crumbled* 

If the tomb's secrets may not be confessed. 

The nature of thy private life unfold : — 

A heart has throbb'd beneath that leathern breast. 

And tears adoWn that dusky cheek have roll'd : — 

Have children climbed that knee and kiss'd that face? 

What was thy name and station, age and race ? 

Statue of flesh— immortal of the dead! 
Imperishable type of evanescence ! 
Posthumous man, who quitt'st thy narrow bed, 
And standest undecay'd within our presence. 
Thou wilt hear nothing till thejudgment-mommg. 
When the great trump shall thrill thee with its warning* 

What a chdDge wHl pass on the countless 
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mfll^OBs of the dead at that solemn period! 
-A poet, describing it as actually arrived, 
exclaims : — 

Instinctive, every soul 
Flew to Its daycy part : from grass-grown mould 
The nameless spirit took its ashes up, 
Senmimate; and mer^fing£pom beneath 
The flattened marble, undistuiguished rose 
' The great, — nor heeded once the lavish rhyme 
And costly pomp (^sculptured garnish vam. 
rnie Memphian mummy, that, from age to age 
Descending, bought and sold a thousand times, 
In hall of curious antiquary stowed. 
Wrapt in mysterious weeds, the wondrous theme 
Of many an erring tale, — shook off its rags; 
And the brown son of Egypt stood beside 
The European, his last purchaser. 

A similar change must pass on him who 
writes, and every one who reads this volume. 
To-be prepared for it, then, is of unspeak- 
able importance. This can only be by faith, 
like that of Joseph ; faith, embracing, indeed, 
not a part, but the whole of Divine revela- 
tion; faith, relying on the great and only 
Mediator to the rejection of every other trust ; 
faith working by love,^ pi^rifying the heart, 
and overcoming the worid. While others 
are panting for the riches, honours, and 
pleasures of life, be it oars to seek this high 
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and holy principle — ^if not hitherto possessed 
— and, if it is, let us feel its mightiest influ- 
ence. 

Oh for astrong, a lasting faith. 
To credit what the Aknighty saith, 
To embrace the message of his Son, 
And call tiie joys of heaven our own. 

Then, should the earth's firm pillars shake, 
And all the wheeb of nature break, 
Our steady souls should iear no more 
Than solid rocks when billows roar. 



10 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

TOMBS OF THE EOTPTIANS-^THEIR INTERIOR — ADYSN- 
TUBES OF BELZONI — SIR JOHN SOANS's SARC0FHA6US. 
^ — ^ADVENTURES OF IRBT AND MANOLES. 

In the account given in the preceding 
chapter of the mummies, we have proof of 
the care taken by the Egyptians of ihe mor- 
tal remains of the departed ; and this natu- 
rally extended to their tombs. In Upper 
Egypt they were deposited in immense ca- 
verns, hollowed in the rocky moimtains that 
form the western boundary of the valley of 
the Nile : and in Lower Egypt, where such 
eminences disappear, deep pits were dug, 
and lined for the same purpose with bricks, 
or else hewn in the rock. It was a true re* 
mark of Diodorus Siculus, that the Egyptians 
Expended more on their tombs than on their 
houses. In some instances, conmion ceme- 
teries appear, of vast eartent, in which the 
mummies of the poorer classes are piled in 
incredible numbers, sometimes in cofl^s, 
but generally with only a thick swathing of 
linen, in which they were always enveloped. 
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Others are vaults, prepared expressly for in- 
dividuals and their connections of the wealthy 
and higher orders, — the priests and the 
kings. The mummies are sometimes en- 
closed in stone coffins, or sarcophagi, of 
various materials, as granite, basalt, or ala- 
baster, and covered with figures and inscrip- 
tions, hollowed out in the substance, like 
the cutting of a seal.^ More commonly one 
wooden case, or several, fitting within each 
other, and profusely decorated with painting 
and gilding, will be found with similar con- 
tents in these splendid tombs. 

These tombs, Mr. Jowett remarks, can- 
not be better described than in the words of 
Ezekiel.* "Then said he unto me. Son 
of man, dig now in the wall ; and when I 
had digged in the wall, behold a door. And 
he said unto me. Go in, and behold the 
wicked abominations that they do here. So 
I went in and saw; and behold, every form 
of creeping things and abominable beasts, 
and all the idols of the house of Israel, pour- 
trayed upon the wall round about.'* 'jThe 

• Exek. chap. viii.'S — 10. 
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Israelites, says Mr. Jowett, "were but copy- 
ists : the master-sketches are to be seen in 
aD the ancient temples and tombs of Egypt." 
Many other passages of Scripture receive 
illustration from these extraordinary topabs.* 
The air 6f these tombs is so suflbcating as 
to cstose fainting. A vast quantity of dust 
rises, so fine that it enteni into the throat 
and nostrils, and fills the nose and mouth 
to such a degree that it requires great 
power of lungs to resist it, as well as the 
strong effluvia of the mummies. Tiiis is not 
all : the entry or passage where the bodies 
lie, is roughly cut in the rocks, and in some 
places there is not more than a vacancy of a 
fodt left, which the visitor must contrive to 
pass through in a creeping posture, like a 
snail, on pointed and keen stones, that cut 
like glass. "After getting through these 
passages, some of them two or three hundred 
yards long," says Belzoni, " you generally 
find a more commodious place, perhaps high 
enough to sit on. But what a place of rest! 
—surrounded by heaps xtf mummies in all 

• See, in particular, Isa. liv. 18 ; xxiL 16. 
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directions. The blackness of the wall ; the 
fidnt light given J)y the candle or torch, for 
want of air ; the different objects that sur- 
round you, seeming to converse with each 
other ; and the Arab guides with candles or 
torches in their hands, naked and covered 
with dust, themselves resembling mummies, 
— ^Cprm a scene tliat absolutely cannot be 
described. After the exertion of entering 
such a place, nearly overcome, you seek a 
resting-place, find one and contrive to ^t ; 
but when your weight bears on the body of 
an Egyptian, it crushes like a bandbox. You 
naturally have recourse to your hands to 
sustain your weight, but they find no better 
support ; so that you smk altogether among 
the broken mummies, yrith a crash of bones, 
rags, and wooden cases, which raises such a 
dust as keeps you motionless for 9 quarter of 
an hour, tiU it subside again. Once I was 
conducted from such a place to another re-^ 
sembling it, through a passage of about 
twenty feet in length, and no wider than that 
a body could be forced through. It was 
choked with, mummies, and I could not pass 
without putting my fece in contact with that 
10^ 
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of some decayed Eg3rptian ; but, as the pas- 
sage inclined downwards, my whole weight 
helped me on ^ however, I could not avoid 
being covered with bones, legs, arms, and 
heads, rolling from above.^ 

Family vaults, prepared for distinguished 
persons, are in some instances Very exten- 
sive, consisting of a succession of chafl^bers, 
with galleries leading to them, having walls 
everywhere stuccoed and covered with 
paintings. These ' represent scenes partiy 
relating to the funeral, 6r to the general be- 
lief of the pebple in reference to death, but 
chiefly to the operations of common life. 
Now, the departed appears, surrounded by 
his family, engaged in the banquet, listening 
to music, or observing the feats of tumblers, 
jugglers, and dancing girls. On other occa- 
sidns, hp is portrayed in the fields, superin- 
tending the processes of agriculture, or tak- 
ing an account of his flocks and herds ; or 
he maybe employed only in the amusements 
of hunting, fowling, or fishing. There is 
sciaiteely an art of ordinary life which is not 
exhibited to the €!ye. The mason, the brick- 
mdcer, fee black^ith, the carpenter*, Ae 
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tanner, may all be seen busily at work* The 
tmoesses of "wine-making, tanning, forging 



arms, building ships and chariots, are as 
studiously depicted. The artist is also seen 
engaged on his painting, and the sculptor on 
his masses of i^one. It was the custom of 
the Egyptians to prepare and decorate their 
tombs during thw lives, and hence the only 
memorial of mortality is the corpse. 

The valley of Beban-el-Melook, or the 
caves of the kings, is not far from Gomou. 
The entrance to these tombs looks out from 
the rock like the entrance to so many mines. 
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The whole valley is 61Ied with rubbish tbit 
has been washed down from the rock, or 
carried out in the making of the tombs, with 
merely a narrow road up the centre. Until 
Belzoni began his labours in Thebes, only 
eleven of these tombs were known to the 
public; but the number has been since 
gre^itly increased. The ceilings are black, 
covered with silver stars ; and the vulture 
with outspread wings, holding a rmg of a 
broad feathered sculpture by each of his feet, 
is frequendy represeijted on it, with nume- 
rous other figures and inscriptions. 

Belzoni made an interesting discovery in 
this valley. After proceeding a considerable 
distance, h^ came to a weU thirty feet deep, 
and fourteen feet by twelve feet three inches , 
wide, which he supposed to be constructed 
for the purpose of receiving ram- water, and . 
keeping the rest of the chambers dry. The 
long passage leading to the wdl just men- 
tioned, slopes towards it from the entrance ; 
and consequently whatever rain reached the 
entrance to the tomb would be received by 
this well. Beyond it there aj^eared to be 
no pasjsage ;; but on the side opposite to 
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where Belzoni stood, on first approaching 
this shaft, he saw a hole in the wall, which 
some previous adventurer, Grecian or Ro- 
man, must liave made ; for the Egyptians 
had plastered up the whole, giving it an ap- 
pearance just as if the well were the termi- 
nation of the tomb. 

On passing through the little opening, 
Belzoni came to a beautiful chamber, twen- 
ty-seven feet six inches, by twenty-five feet 
ten inches. This room, supposed to have 
been the entrance-hall, was painted like the 
rest of the chambers and the approaches to 
it. Besides numerbus staircases and corri- 
dors, it contained six large rooms and seve- 
ral small ones. In the last great chamber, 
Belzoni found the carcass of a bull embalmed 
in asphaltum, and also a number of small 
mummy-shaped figures, six or eight inches 
long, which were covered with hierogly- 
phics, and pitched. But the greatest curi- 
osity was found in one of the other chambers, 
which has an arched roof, most probably 
cut, like the rest of the great chambers, into 
tte solid rock. This was a sarcophagus, 
nine feet five inches long, three feet seven 
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inches wide, and two inches in thickness. 
When a candle is put into it, it is translucent. 
It is sculptured, both within and without, 
with small figures. The cover was found 
while digging for the entrance into the tomb 
on the outside, where it had been carried- by 
some one who had probably rifled the se- 
pulchre; but, unhappily, it was^ broken in 
several pieces. 

At such a result of his labours, Belzoni 
was greatly delighted. " I cannot," he says, 
<< give an adequate idea of diis beautiful and 
invaluable piece of antiquity, and can only 
say that nothiqg has been brought into Eu- 
rope fi?om Egypt fliat can be compared with 
it'' Its subsequent history is curious. Co- 
veted by die Russian, French and Bavarian 
governments, it wa^, at an enormous amount 
of labour, transported from the banks of the 
Nile to those of the Thames, and deposited^ 
with the other results of Belzoni's researches, 
in the British Museum. It was actually the 
property of Mr. Salt, who had employed Bel- 
zoni, and paid his expenses. The sum asked 
for it by the proprietor was about ten thou- 
sand dollars. This amount beiilg considered 
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greater than its value, the idea of purchasing 
it for the British Museum was abandoned. 
Sir John Soane heard of this circumstance, 
and expressed his readiness to give the re- 
quired sum. His offer was accepted ; « and, 
in a few days," he says, " by taking down 
a lai^e portion of the external wall, I had 
the inexpressible pleasure of seeing it depo- 
sited m the most secure part of my house: 
there it now is, and will be as long as this 
invaluable treasure remains in England." 

The sarcophagus is supported on four 
short pillars, which raise it only a foot above 
the level of the pavement. There are nine- 
teen fragments of the cover. The internal 
surface of the bottom of the sarcophagus is 
a figure, probably of the person whose body 
was deposited in it; this extends nearly the 
whole length, the spaces around the figure 
and between the body and arms being co- 
vered with written characters. The sides of 
the sarcophagus are divided into compart- 
rtients, and covered with characters and 
figures, small and delicately formed. The 
figures seem to represent men in procession, 
in boats, and in other circumstances, and 
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most probably have reference to the principal 
events in the life of the deceased. 

Another adventure is thus described by- 
Messrs. Irby and Mangles : — 

" We went in to inspect b newly disco- 
vered tomb, that well recompensed us for 
our trouble. Having crawled in by a small 
hole, barely sufficient for the body to be 
squeezed through, we entered a small sepul- 
chral antechamber adjoining to a tomb filled 
with mummies. From the finished style, of 
the decorations of this chamber, we con- 
cluded that it must have been the tomb of 
some noble family : the paintings are all in 
firesco, and so wonderfully well preserved, 
that not the least scratch, or stain, is viable, 
the pure white ground of the wall not being 
even tinged with yellow. Amongst the 
groups we noticed an interesting troop of six 
female musicians, dressed in white robes, 
reaching down to their ankles; over this they 
have a sort of black, loose, woollen net, 
hangbg over their shoulders, and' reaching 
down to the waist Their hair is jet black, 
plaited in ringlets reaching down from the 
upper part of the eyelids all round the head. 
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and has, at first sight, the zppeeiTdmc^ of a 
veil. They are walking in procession, and 
playiitg at the same time : the leader has a 
harp "with fourteen strings ; then comes a girl 
with a guitar, which is not unUke that now 
ia ^se J then one with a lute, handsomely 
shaped ; after which comes another girl clap- 
ping her ha^ds, appar^ntJy keeping tin^e ; 
then antother with a sort of double pipe : this 
instrumeul is played on like a clarionet, and 
is long and slender 5 both the tubes are of 
equal length. The procession closes with a 
female beating on a tambourine. The ges- 
tures of these musicians,, with their u^ifted 
eyes, would lead one to suppose that they 
were playing .some impassioned air. The 
preservation of this pamting is astonishing, 
the colours being perfectly fr^h, and tio part 
whatever in the least defaced. There is 
nothing throughout Europe to be compared 
to it. In this apartment are figures of two 
male harpers ; bot& are squattbg down, and 
playing oil sn^Uer ihstrtiments than that just 
de^bed, having only niqe strings each^ one 
is playing alotfe, the otbet is acoompanied 
by a nran playing on a guitar* 'I'bese Iasl« 
11 
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mentioned musicians are bare-headed, and 
have bare feet ; they are apparently elderly 



men. There are many other groups. The 
ceiling is divided into four compartments, 
each of which is painted with a different 
device. Adjoining the chamber, and conr 
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n^ted by means of a small weU, is a tomb 
filled widi mummies, amongst which are the 
fragments of a mummy-case richly painted 
and glazed. Some of the bodies are cover* 
ed with canvass, over which is a coat of 
plaster painted. We found concealed in 
the envelope of the corpses some of the 
small ornaments of earthenware, called Nilo* 
meters.'' 

Some idols are generally found lying about 
in the tombs, and sometimes vases, contain-^ 
ing the intestines of the mummies, commonly 
dfbaked clay painted, but some few of alabas* 
ter: there is much pottery besides, and tnany 
wooden vessels. Mri Belzoni found some 
gold-leaf, beaten nearly as thin as ours. No 
instruments of war are found m the tombs. 
The same gentleman met with an arrow widi a 
copper point \Vell fixed in one end, while 
the other had a notch. Figures of the scan 
rabaus are sometimes found executed in ala- 
baster, verd antique, and other materials. 
From the garments in which the mummies 
are sometimes wrapped, it appears that linen 
manufactures were brought to equal perfec- 
ti(ni among the' ancient Egyptians as they 
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are now among us. They understood the 
tanning of leather, of which some shoes have 
been found. Some of the leather is stained 
with various colours, and emboss^ed. The 
art of gilding is proved to have existed 
among them in a state of great perfection. 
They knew how to cast copper, as well as 
how to form it into sheets. A few specimens 
of varnishing have been found, which* show 
that'this art, and the baking of the varnish 
on clay, were Well understood. 

It appears to have been a custom to der 
posit with the dead the tools and utensils 
which they had used when living. Thus, 
there have be^n found the implements of the 
mason and carpenter, in brass and iron, tmd 
the instruments of the sacred scribe, as his 
pallet, his reeds or brushes, and his colours 
in cakes. Articles of luxury, on which the 
deceased had set a special value, are also 
of frequent occurrence in the tombs, as 
vases of granite, alabaster, metal, and earth, 
aill elegantly shaped. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE TEMPLE OF BUBA8TIS — DENDSSAB — ^THE Cr&lAT 
HAtL OF CARNAC— /THE FINE ARTS IN EOYPT- 
EZmElTION OF THE PEOPLE IN THEIR PAINTINGS. 

Herodotus says : — 

« There are temples larger than that of Bin 
bastis^ and more costly, but none so pleasant 
to look on. It is after the following manner : 
except the e^trance, it is surrounded with 
water ; for two canals branch.off from the 
river, and run ?is far as the entrance to the 
temple ; neither canal touching the other, 
but one running round in one direction, smd 
the other in the opposite. Each canal is 
one hundred feet wide and the banks are lined 
with trees. The propy^a, or gates, are 
axty feet high, and adorned with figures 
nine feet high, of exc^ellent workmanship. 
Now, the temple being in the middle of the 
city, is looked down on from all sides asyou 
walk round, and this haiq)ens to be so, be- 
cause the city has bel&n raised, but the ori* 
ginal temple has not been moved, remaining 
11** 
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in its original position. A wall goes round 
the temple, and is adorned with sculptures ; 
within the enclosure is a grove of very tall 
trees, planted around a large building, in 
which is the statue. The figure of the tem- 
ple is a square, each side of which is a 
stadium, or six hundred Greek feet. In 
aline firom the entrance is a road built of 
stone, about three stadia long, leading 
through die public place towards tiie east. 
The breadth of the road is about four hun- 
dred feet, and on each side of it are exceed- 
ingly tedl trees. The road leads to the tem- 
ple of Hermes." 

Such is a general description of aa. ancient 
temple. The remains of many such edifices 
are ext^t, but the magnificent temple of 
Denderah is the most perfect of all die ex- 
isting monuments of I^ypt The remains 
cover a great extent, and consist of various 
building, besides this edifice. They sure 
enclosed, with one exception, within asquare 
wall, buih of sun-dried bricks, which on one 
side extends one thousand feet In some 
parts the building is thirty-five feet high and 
fifteen thick. Thetem^e is generally re- 
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fetred to the time of the Ptolemies, or that 
of the early Roman emperors. 

The description given of it by Belzoni 
has the merit of brevity, though notof com* 
pleteness ; a minute account would occupy 
several pages* 

"The front is adorned with a beautiful 
cornice, and a fiieze covered with figures 
and hieroglyphics, over the centre of which 
the winged globe is predominant, and the 
two sides are embelli^ed with compartments 
of sacrifices and offerings. The columns 
that form the portico are twenty^four in num- 
ber^ divided into four rows, including those 
in firont. On entering the gate, the scene 
changes, and requires more minute obser- 
vation. The quadrangular form of the ca- 
pitsJs first strikes the eye ^ each ciEipital.con- 
sists of four quadrangular faces, on which 
are represented a temple with a divinity, 
under the portico of tibe sanctuary : under 
each square face we see a colossal head of 
Isis with cow's ears, and the usual head- 
dress of females on the monuments* There 
is not one of these heads but is much muti- 
lated, particularly-those on the columns^ in 
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tke fiont of the temple ikcing &e outside : 
but, notwithstandiiig this disadvantage, and 
the flatness of their form, there is a smipli* 
city in their cotmtenance that approaches to 
a smile. The shafts of the columns are co- 
vered with hieroglyphics and figure^, which 
are in basso relievo, as are all the figures 
on the front and lateral walls. The fi^nt 
of the doorway, winch is a straight line with 
the entrance and the sanctuary, is richly 
admmed with figures of smaller aze than the 
rest of the portico. The ceiling contains the 
ssodiac, enclosed by two long female figures, 
which extend firom one side to the other of it« 
Hie walls are divided into several square 
compartments, each contabing figures repre* 
senting deities, and priests in Ae act of of- 
fering, or knmolating victims. On all the 
walls, columns/ceilings, or architraves, there 
is nowhere a space of two feet which is not 
covered with some figures of hupaanbemgs, 
animals, plants, emblems of agriculture, or 
of rdigious ceremony. Wherever the eyes 
turn, wherever the attention is fixed, every 
thing in^es respect and veneration, height* 
ened by the solitaiy situation of the temple. 
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whieh adds to the attraction of these splendid 
recesses. The inner apartments are much 
the same as the portico, all corered with 
figures in basso relievo, to which the light 
enters through small holes in the walb ; the 
sanctuary itself is quite dark. In the comer 
of it I found the door, which leads to the 
roof by a staircase, the walls of wliich are 
also covered with figures in basso relievo. 
On the top of th^ temple the Arabs had 
built a village, I suppose to be more elevated, 
and exposed to the air ; but it is all in ruins, 
as no ohe now lives there. From the top I 
descended into some apartments on the east 
side of the temple. There I saw the famous 
zodiac on the ceiling. The circular form of 
this zodiac led me to suppose, in some mea- 
sure, that this temple was built at a Ikter 
period than the rest, as nothing like it is seen 
anywhere else. In the firont of the edifice 
there is a propylsBon, not inferior to the 
works in the tetnple : and, though partly 
Men, it still shows its ancient grandeur. 
On the left, going firom tt^e* portico, there is 
a small temple surrounded by columns. In 
the inside is a figure of Isis sittbg with Orus 
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in her lap; and other female figures, ^ach 
with a child in her ^irms, are observable. 

« The capitals of the cplumns are adorned 
with the figure of Typhon. The gallery or 
portico that surrounds the temple, is filled up 
with rubbi^ to a great height, and walls of 
unbumt bricks have been raised firom one 
column to another." 

The stupendous character of some of these 
works is evident firom the fact, that the 
grand hall of Camac is one hundred and se- 
venty feet by three hundred and twenty-nine. 
It is supported by a central ave&ue of twelve 
massive columns, sixty-six feet high, without 
the pedestal and . abacus, and twelve in 
diameter. There are, ^also, one hundred 
Bnd twenty-two of less gigantic dimensions, 
forty-four feet nine inches in height, and 
twenty-seven feet six inches in circumfer- 
ence, distributed in seven lines on either 
side of Ae former. The decorations of this 
temple and palace were on a corresponding 
scale. Two colossal statues, sixty feet high, 
including the pedestals, seated majei^cally 
on the plain, guarded the approach to tlds 
stupendous edifice. 
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A singular e£fect may here be noticed as 
traceable to the climate of Egypt. Moisture, 
which is, the great agent of decomposition in 
other cities, has no influence here. The 
monuments of ancient days, therefore, re- 
main as if they had scarcely suffered any 
perceptible change. The spectator, for inr 
stance, who first surveys the immense ca- 
vern temple at Ipsambul, in Nubia, might 
well imagine that the artists had temporarily 
left it to take their usual meal. The whiter 
ness of the walls could never have been 
more pure or perfect ; nor could the outlines 
of the figures ever have been sharper, or 
their colours more brilliant, than they are at 
this hour. If his eye fall on that part of the 
edifice where the tjracing and first outlines 
show that this great work is still unfinished, 
his first opinion is greatly strengthened ; he 
almost looks for the return of the artists to 
pursue their toil. But should he need a 
correction for such an imagination, it is close 
at hand. The black dust covering to the 
depdi of many inches the rocky floor on 
which he treads— dust formed by the moul- 
dering of the doors, and internal fittings of 
12 
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ttke temple, caniK)t &il to remind bim &at 
many ages have elapsed since human hands 
piled these stones, and impressed on them 
their remarkable ornaments. 

The ruins now viable are covered wit^ 
reliefs, generally coloured, representing the 
idols to which these edifices were reared, 
receiving the homage of the kings by whom 
they had been founded, and the warlike 
events out of the spoils of which these 
buildmgs wereereeted^ These pictures often 
cover a lai^ extent of wall, and are crowded 
with figures of various nations, delineated 
with much spirit and fidelity. Peculiarities 
of colour, feature, and costume, as displayed 
by the inhabitants "of different nations, are 
strictly preserved. In some cases the Egyp- 
tian monarch is described as a conqueror 
marching in triumph to the temple, dragging 
long lines of captives of difibrent nations to 
the feet of the idol of the edifice. And yet, 
though the buildings have b^n roofless for 
two thousand years, the paintings that thus 
cover the* walls remain undefaced, and in 
some instances retain much of their original 
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Sottietimes the operator baa been arrested 
21^ his labours. The walls have been white* 
washed ; the crevices that have been splint- 
ered off in forming it have been filled up ; 
but there is no painting upon the walls. The 
figures are all outlined, and the wall is ready 
^r the workman to commaice his operation; 
the lines have been drawn in red by some 
uidividual) and corrected, perhaps, by the 
master m black, thus showing the manner in 
which they were to be wrought. 

K< There are some small chambers in a 
temple at Abydos," says Sir F. Hennicker, 
<< in which the colour of the paintings is so 
well preserved, that doubts immediatdy 
arise as to the length of time that it has been 
done. The best works even of the Venetian 
school betray their age; but the colours 
here, which we are told were in existence 
two. thousand years before t^e time of Titian, 
are at this moment as fresh as if they had not 
been laid on an hour." The colours em- 
ployed, but particularly the red and green, 
are generally weU*disposed, and produce a 
qplendid effect, especially by candle-light. 

•The preservation of woiks commonly fu- 
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gitive, extends, of course, in a higher degree 
to the granite, basalt, and limestone, so 
freelj used in Egyptian buildings. The 
fragments of temples, levelled to the ground 
by Cambyses, fiye hundred years before the 
Christian era, have not yet lost the polish 
they received fix)m the artists' hands. A 
striking example of permanence and change 
sometimes occurs. Thus the north and east 
faces of the obelisk still erect among the 
ruins of Alexandria, retain much of the 
freshness, sharpness, and polish they had at 
first ; but its south and west side^ have been 
entirely defaced by minute particles of sand, 
■with which the air is charged, beating 
against it for sixteen hundred years. Such 
is the probable term of its removal to Alex- 
andria, from the city where it was first 
erected. 

In riepresenting the human figure, its de« 
tails were given but imperfectly ; probably 
because it wo<ild be impossible to mistake 
tl^ design of the artist. Birds, on the con- 
trary, are.deUneated with great care, because 
this was necessary to point out the one ex- 
pressly intended. Ins^ces, however, are 
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lar 



B6t wanting of Egyptian statues, in whidi 
the details of the human form are more care« 




fully attended to ; and in taking portraits 
the Egyptians are reputed to have ex- 
celled. 

Another pecjaliarity is equally cwispicuous. 
Entirely unacquainted, as the Egyptitos 
were, with the rules of pwspective, and of 
the just application of light and shade in co- 
louring, much difficulty has arisen in study- 
ing their paintings. It was only after long 
familiarity that the representation of troughs^ 
blocks, tools, household furniture, and other 
objects, were understood by those who hare 
recentiy devoted themselves to Egyptian 
antiquities. The pictures of houses, gar- 
12* 
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dens, and granaries, are still nearly unintel- 
ligible. 



Egyptinn Granftry. 

An Opposite wall is sometimes depicted 
above another, and in large pictures or 
groups, figures on the same plane are thus 
portrayed. It is curious, too, to observe the 
human face almoist always designed in pro- 
file, both on flat surfaces and in reliefs ; but, 
with the exception of die nose, it is really 
balf the full face. The figure accompanying 
•it is, at. the same time, distorted, the body 
b^ing represented in firont, the legs tind feet 
in profile. In the very few instances where 
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a wde view of the whde was intended, only 
one ann and one foot are visible, because 
there is no attempt to foreshorten. In the 
same way goats or antelopes are often de- 
picted with only one horn, as in tlie figure 
h^low. 




From tbe tomb of Petamenopb at Thebes. 

It m,ust at the same time be stated, that 
the Egyptians discovered great skill in ar^ 
rangement and harmony. The stranger who 
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fijQst enters one of the vast halb atill retaudn- 
ing in the interior of the palaces at Hiebes^ 
is filled v^ith astonishment. Some of theoi, 
ax hundred feet in length and bres^th^ are 
crowded throughout their entire area wiSi 
massive columns sixty-six feet in height^ and 
twelve feet in diameter. An air of inde- 
scribable magnificence must pervade such a 
colossal structure. Immense figures in re- 
lief, of gods and kings, cover the walls 
and gateways, intermingled with the por- 
traiture of long triumphal and religious pro- 
cessions in the most vivid odours, while the 
harmony of the whole is most skilful and 
efiective. 

The representations thus bdield remove 
the veil by which the circumstances of 
Egypt were long concealed. The kings of 
ancient times stand forth in garb, feature, 
lineament, and physiognomical expression, 
as precisely defined as those of any modem 
sovereign. There, too, equally conspicuous, 
are their counsellors, pontiffs, priests, and 
generals, the splendid appendages of courts 
w^ch ages since have passed away. Nor 
is this all : the consorts of the Pharaohs may 
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be contemplated, with the various grada- 
tions of female aristocracy, attired in the cos- 
tumes of their respective ranks, and exhibit-* 
ing diversities of expression. 

War is presented vividly to the eye. The 
nature of the military force, horse, foot, or 
chariots, the divisions of marshal rank, the 
armour, the sieges, the forms of battle, the 
countries warred upon, ike costume and 
arms of the hostile nations, die triumphant 
proc6saons consequent on victory, the pris- 
oners, the captives, or the sacrificed victims, 
and the booty comprised in the produce of 
the conquered countries, are all faithfully 
depicted. 

The whole array of Egyptian skill is 
equally visible. Every process of art and 
manufacture known is elaborately and mi- 
nutely described. Ploughing, sowing, reap- 
ing, are alike detailed. The history of com 
may be traced out, from its being stored in 
granaries, and ground by hand-mills, to its 
bemg baked in ovens, and appearing as 
loaves in baskets. Silk and cotton manu- 
factures may be seen in full operation. Reel- 
ing, spmning, carding, weaving, djdng, are 
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all gmog on. iiea and women, boys aa^ 
girls, are at work, as thej are with ns^ Tlie 
loorn^ the shuttle, the wo(^, strongly resemr 
ble the present practice, as do the process of 
weaving the ^Ik, and giving its pattern. 
The potter is &ere, also, moulding his vase% 
the tunier &shioning the wood, the coach^ 
maker building the splendid chariot, the 
ujdiol^^per intent on producing chairs and 
tables, couches and footstools, wifli augers, 
saws, hammers, squares, compasses, and. 
diisds, greatly resembling the instruments 
now used. The mode (^ maldng shoesi 
blowing glass, staining and tanning leather, 
and the business of the tailor and linen? 
draper are presented to the eye. Customers 
are even standing at the shops of fish-mon* 
gers and .poulterers. We find, imoreover, 
that fish were cured and salted, and poultry 
trussed. 
One of our cdd poets says :— 

Fashions that aro now called new, 
Have been worn hy more than yoa; 
Elder timet have uaed the same, 
Though these new ones get the name. 

As, for instance, we follow the S^jptiaa 
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to Ms own dwefliDg, we may lack some of 
our modem furniture ; but chairs, tables, 
soiks, footstools, magnificent harps and mu- 
sical instruments are there, and all in the 
richest forms of the present* day. Splendid 
vases of gold and salver, porcelain cups of 
eiquisit6 design, cover the sideboards and 
banqueting-tables. Plates and dishes, of 
humble materials, may be likewise observed, 
and knives resembling those with which we 
carve, having the names of the maker, or 
owner, stamped upon the blade. The games 
of children, the amusements of the people, 
and the exact mode of planting, watering, 
and laying out an Egyptian garden, may all 
be seen. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

^ TB£ HIBBOOLTPniCS OF BaYPT-— HISTORIT OP THEIR IN- 
TERFJIETATION'^ENEALOOICAL CHARACTER OF SOME 
OF THESE SYMBOLS. 

The observer will not fidl to notice the 
prevalence of bierogl}'phics in all Egyptian 
antiquities. They appear on various parts 
of the splendid temple ; the tombs bear u^on 
them similar inscriptions, and even the 
smaller objects, transferred to the museums 
of Europe, exhibit a profusion of Vierogly- 
phics blended with figures in relief. They 
appear not only in sarcophagi, mummy cases, 
and similar remains, but irequendy also on 
earthen cups, articles of domestic fomiture, 
brazen vessels, and a variety of other things. 

The meaning of these numerous and va- 
ried hieroglyphics was ages ago e matter of 
curiosity. With little knowledge, the Ro- 
man, and still more the Greek authors of 
antiquity, wrote much respecting them, and 
hence it was believed that, under these un- 
couth symbols, important knowledge was 
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concealed ; and that, could a clue be found, 
a treasure of forgotten truths would certainly 
be possessed. From almost the revival of 
learning in Europe, they were matters of dis- 
cussion among men of letters. A work was 
known to them written by Horapollo, and 
professing to have been translated into Greek 
from the ancient Egyptian, which gave the 
interpretation of many hieroglyphics. The 
labours of Kercher and other emment men 
afibrded additional light, and contributed to 
the discoveries which were afterwards made. 

A considerable advance on existing know- 
ledge took place, when the articles contained 
in the saloon of the British Museum were 
collected by the French in different parts of 
the country, and came into the possession of 
the Engli&ii army, in consequence of the ca- 
pitulation of Alexandria, in the month of 
September, 1801. They were sent to the 
museum by order of his majesty, IQng 
George in. 

A fresh impulse was given in consequence 

of these discoveries to further research, and 

Egypt was visited by travellers from all the 

nations of Europe fot the purpose of studying 

13 
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its antiquities on the walls of the monuments. 
Many European residents there, both in 
public and private, exerted themselves inde- 
fatigably in coUectmg antiquities and obtain- 
ing correct drawings of paintings and in- 
scriptions on the temples and tombs. 

One fact is worthy of special notice: 
groups of hieroglyphics may often be ob- 
served enclosed in an oblong frame with 
rounded comers. It was long supposed, 
and with apparent plausibility, that these 
hieroglyphics conveyed proper names, for 
these could never be well expressed in any 
language by emblems, but must be composed 
of phonetic, or sound-expressing characters. 
Here, then, an important field of inquiry was 
opened, since, were a single name discovered 
in one of these squares, it would be resolved 
into its primary elements or letters, and thus 
there would be a nucleus of an alphabet, 
which might be easily extended. ' 

The means of gaining this result speedily 
appeared. The French army, in digging 
the foundation of Fort St. Julian, near Ro- 
setta, found apiece of black basalt, three feet 
in length, and about two and a half in 
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breadth. On it are three inscriptions.* The 
upper inscription on the Rosetta stone, which 
is much mutilated, is in hieroglyphics, the 
second is in the characters of the country, 
and the third is in Greek. The first oppor- 
tunity was thus presented of viewing the 
Greek in juxtaposition with the Egyptian, 
and great hopes were in consequence enter- 
tained that a key to hieroglyphical interpre- 
tation was at length possessed. Eminent 
Greek scholars entered, therefore, into the 
examination of the inscription in that lan- 
guage, and, as the result of their labours, 
tiie inscription on the stone was ascertained 
to be in honour of Ptolemy Epiphanes, the 
Macedonian general, to whom Egypt was 
assigned in the partition of the empire of 
Alexander the Great. The Rosetta stone 
was probably erected about b. c. 193. 

As the Greek inscription contained pro- 
per names, so it was evident must the other 

* Aoooiding to an ancient custom of writing in three 
languages, when the inscriptions were intended only for 
one country, which might be frequented by strangers. 
This fiict illustrates the conduct of Pilate in having an 
inscription on the cross of our Lord, in Hebrew and 
Ghreek and Latin. 
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two, but the discovery was not made at 
once, for the learned applied themselves to 
the study of the part of the inscriptions since 
called Demotic. The language to whidi 
this name was given was the vernacular di- 
alect of Egypt, the Coptic ; and the alphabet 
used in it is a linear one, formed throu^ 
several ^dations from the hieroglyphic. 

At length De Sacy discovered that tlie 
letters or symbols, used to express the prc^>er 
names in the Demotic character, were group- 
ed together so as to have the appearuiee 
of being letters. By comparing different 
words, wherem the same sounds occurred, 
he found them represented by the same 
figure, and thus he extracted from them the 
elements of a Demotic alphabet. Others 
pursued this course of labour, and their suc- 
cess was not a little remarkable. 

The result of a laborious comparison of 
the three inscriptions supplied a distinguish* 
ed English gentleman. Dr. Thomas Young, 
with a list of more than two hundred hiero- 
glyphic characters, to which he was thus 
enabled to assign a probable meaning. A 
considerable number of these were afterwards 
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found to be correct. He also succeeded in 
demonstrating that the two unknown inscrip- 
tions were identical as to their mode of ex- 
pressing ideas ; the middle one being chiefly 
a corruption of the upper one. He, more- 
Over, satisfectorily ascertained the mode of 
numeration used in the hieroglyphic writings. 
A copy of a Demotic msoiuscript, appear- 
iiig to be a deed, brought to Europe by Ca- 
sati, was placed in the hands of Dr. Young 
by M. Champollion at Paris, because of the 
resemblance of the inscription to a part of 
that on the Rosetta stone. Champollion had 
already deciphered the names of the wit- 
nesses who signed the document. A Greek 
papyrus, purchased at Thebes, together with 
others in Egyptian characters, were also 
placed at the disposal of Dr. Young. Pro- 
ceeding immediately to explore this treasure, 
he could scarcely believe that he was awake 
and in his sober senses, when he discovered 
it to be nothing less than a translation of the 
very manuscript which he had procured at 
Paris; and it actually bore the title of <<A 
copy of an Egyptian writing." " I could 
not, therefore, but conclude," he says, "that 
13* 
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a most extraordinary chance had brougl^ 
into my possesion a document which was 
not very likely, in the first place, even to 
have existed, still less to have been preserved 
uninjured for my informadon, through a pe- 
riod of near two thousand years ; but that ibis 
very extraordinary translation should have 
been brought safely to Europe, to England, 
and to us, at the very moment when it was 
most desirable to me to possess it, as the il- 
lustration of an origmal, which I was then 
studying, but widiout any other reasonable 
hope of being dble to comprehend it : this 
combination would, in other times, have 
been considered as affording ample evidence 
of my being an Egyptian sorcerer." 

Still there arose an unportant questicm, 
were the hieroglyphics ihe signs of sounds, 
or the pictures of things ? Until this Yt^ 
determined, to attempt any application or 
extension of the knowledge akeady acquired 
was obviously vain. Another discovery 
aided and solved this enigma. A small 
obelisk, found in ihe island of Phile by Bd- 
zoni, brought to England by Mr. Banks, 
copies of which were transmitted by them 
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to learned bodies on the subject, was turned 
to great advantage by the labours of M. 
Champollion, and he fiilly established the 
fact, that different characters denotmg the 
same sounds were employed by the Egyp- 
tiazis. 

The obdisk, just alluded to, was remark- 
able for a Grecdc inscription on the square 
base, which is a supplication of the prieste 
of Isis, residing at Phile, to King Ptolemy, 
to Cleopatra his sister, and to Cleopatra his 
wife. On the obelisk itself was an hiero- 
^yphic inscription, in the course of which a 
group of charac^rs occurred, enclosed in a 
rmg or frame; this same group was also 
found on the pillar of Rosetta, and had there 
been yery nearly demonstrated to contain the 

proper name o( Ptolemy; fn M ^$ -^l) 

but there was also another group on the obe- 
lisk, which, supposing this assumption to be 
correct, must necessarily also contain the 
name of Cleopatra: as the inscription on 
the base expressly referred to the consecnh 
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tion of the obelisk to these two 
personages. The comparison and 
analysis of these two names is in 
itself curious, and in its results 
most important. We give a brief 
extract from the letter of M. Cham- 
polKon to M. Dacier, in which he 
first announced his discovery. 

" The first sign of the recovery of the 
name of Cleopatra, which represents a kind 
of quadrant, and which ought to be the let- 
ter K, (C,) should not occur in the name of 
Ptolemy, and it is not there. The second, 
a crouching lion, which should represent the 
L, is identical with the fourth of Ptolemy^ 
which is also an L. The third sign is a fea- 
ther or leaf, which should represent the 
short vowel E. Two similar leaves may be 
observed at the end of the name of Ptolemy, 
which, by their position, inust have the 
sound of E long. The fourth character to 
the left, represents a kind of flower or root, 
with its stalk bent downwards, should an- 
swer to the letter O, and is accordingly the 
third letter in the name of Ptolemy, The 
fifth to the right, is a sort of square, which 
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dK>uld represent the letter P, and it is the 
first in the name of Ptolemy. The sixth to 
the left, is a hawk, which should be the let- 
ter A. That letter does not occur in the 
Greek name Ptolemy, neither does it occur 
in the hieroglyphic translaticm. The seventh 
is an open hand, representing the T, but this 
character is not found in the name of Ptole- 
my, where the second letter T is expressed 
by the segment of a sphere. The author 
thought that these two characters might be 
homophonic, that isj both expressing the 
same sound, and he was soon able to de- 
monstrate that his opinion was well founded. 
The eighth sign, a moudi seen in front, 
ought to be the letter R, and as that letter 
does not occur in Ptolemy, it is also absent 
firom his hieroglyphic name. The ninth and 
la^ sign, which ought to be the vowel A, is 
a repetition of the hawk, which has that 
sound in the sixth. The signs of the femi- 
nine on each side of this hawk, terminate 
the name of Cleopatra; that of Ptolemy ends 
with a bent stalk, which we conclude to be 
the letters.'' 
This ingenious analysis put the mthor in 
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possession of eleven hieroglyphic characters, 
representing vowels, consonants, or di{A- 
thongs of the Greek alphabet. The great 
works on Egypt, published by the French 
government, supplied him wiA abundant 
materials for the extension of his discovery. 
The names of Alexander, Berenice, and the 
Ptolemies, Alexander, and Neo-Caesar, near- 
ly completed the list of the Macedonian sove- 
reigns of Egypt, and made many further ad- 
ditions to the hieroglyphic alphabet. Thus 
the singular principle was fully established, 
that different characters were employed to 
denote the sanje sounds. 

Another, and still more extraordinary dis- 
covery, arose from applying the knowledge 
thus acquired. Champollion read the Greek 
names and titles of Hit Roman emperors, 
transcribed in hieioglyphical characters; and 
since then the names of most of ^em, from 
Augustus down to Caracalla, have been 
found engraved on the walls of the temples 
of Egypt. 

In the year 1828 the governments of 
France and Tuscany sent a commission of 
their learned men into Egypt, for the pur- 
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pose of making collections and drawings of 
every ldnd< which might aid the prosecution 
of the same object. It was placed under the 
direction of . M. Champollion, admirably 
qualified for the work, and of Dr. Rosellini, 
an Italian antiquary of considerable emi- 
nence, and included artists and engineers, 
abundantly provided with all the instruments 
that could be rendered available. The ex- 
pedition remamed in Egypt for upwards of 
two years, and returned amply laden with 
drawings and antiquities. 

Many precautions were taken to insure 
the cogrectness of the copies, so that in this 
respect they may be entirely trusted. They • 
were put in course of publication by 
both governments, and supply materials of 
great value for research. The means of 
pursuing such investigations are afibrded by 
the publication of an I^yptian grammar 
by Champollion, which, tiiough incomplete, 
is still a monument of his talents, learning, 
and industry. His lamented deatii took 
place in 1831, Two specimens of hiero- 
glyphic sentences are subjoined, with trans- 
lations. Their structure is often extremely 
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difficult, requiring much mvestigation and 
thought for the discovery of the sense, but 
which is then made sufficiently clear. 

The following phrase is from the descrip- 
tion of Ramses II. trampUng upon his ene« 
mies, in the cave at Beit el Walley in 
Nubia : — 

^ under 
<^4 thy sandals 
ii (is) 

1 B Kol the strange land 



• •** Ethiopia 



III 
thy grasp 



*<Kol, the strange lan<f, is beneath thy 
sandals ; Ethiopia is in thy grasp." Col, or 
Cor, was an Asiatic country: Cush, or 
Ediiopia, denotes the inhabitants of Afiioa; 
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it^e exploits to Ramses against both are 
sculptured in Ais beautiful cave. 

An analogy to the measured phrases or 
parallelisms of the Hebrew poetry will also 
be noticed in the following address to Sesos- 
tris, from the western fece of the obelisk at 
Luxor, which has been recently removed to 
Paris, and erected in that city. 



__ Thy name 

-^^^ (is) 

/vw\ firm ^ 

^0 as heaven 

^J^N the duration of thy days (is as) 

the disc of the sun. 



'§^1 



Such, then, are some of the principal feots 
in reference to a remarkable mode of writing, 
which has excited great interest^ and called 
forth such persevering efforts. Those who 
have made them are entitled to our congratu- 
lations ; we have special reasons, which will 
presently appear, for rejoicing in their success. 
14 
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CHAPTER X. 

fiOTTTUN RESBABCHES HAVE AIDED THE CAUSE OFDlVlNE 
TRX7TH — ^RBFUTATION OP INFIDEL OBJECTIONS— ILLU8- 
TEATIONS OF SCEIFTURE. 

Enough has already been stated to prove 
that valuable additions have been made to 
our knowledge, by means of researches into 
Egyptian antiquities ; it is, however, equally 
clear that they aid also the cause of Divine 
truth ; this, therefore, we proceed to illus- 
trate. 

It has been thought to answer the pur- 
poses of some men, asopposers of revelation, 
to represent the former inhabitants of the 
world as a race far superior to the present, 
and a decline of physical energy as the in- 
evitable result of the institutions we venerate. 
But such assertions may be easily set aside 
by incontrovertible facts. Some time ago, 
for example, a mummy was opened at one 
of our scientific institutions, which had for 
ages been sleeping in its gilded sepulchre, 9t 
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tlie period when the foundation-stones of 
Athens and Rome were laid. And what 
were its dimensions ? Its height was four 
feet ten inches, aind its bulk in due propor- 
tion. That it could never have been larger 
was evident from the shell in which it was 
contained. Its teeth were perfect, and it 
appeared to have attained the age of forty, 
or forty-five years. Since the time referred 
to, many mummies have been opened, and 
some may be easily inspected in our public 
institutions. 

Nor are even these solitary fects. The 
disinterment of Herculaneum and PoQq)eii, 
after a sad entombment of more than eigh- 
teen centuries, refiites the skeptical notion. 
Testimonies of a similar kmd are brought to 
us from ancient Rome and Greece. The 
opened sepulchres of Mexico and Peru speak 
a similar language. Nor is it less certain 
that, throughout the world, wherever the 
ordinary habitations of men are found, or the 
tools, utensils, and implements for their use, 
they invariably indicate a race in no way 
superior to that now existing. 

Other facts are equally worthy of notice. 
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Thus, authors have appeared, to contend 
that the zodiacs of the Egyptian temples 
were of such antiquity as to subvert the 
chronobgy of Moses. One writer made the 
date of one of the zodiacs at least nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-three years before 
the Christian era, and, as a medium, assigned 
three thousand years as the most probable 
period during which they had existed, on 
the occurrence of that event Another as- 
sorted that the zodiacs were at least four 
thousand years old ; while a third declared 
that they had e:dsted. seventeen thousand 
years. 

■ All these speculations were, however, 
scattered ta the winds, by the discoveries of 
Champdlion. He read on the zodiac of 
Denderah the titlei? of Augustus Caesar, and 
on the square one at Esneh, the name of 
Antoninus. The temple, then, which M. 
Dupuis had proved to be ibm thousand 
years older than the Christian era, was de^ 
monstrated to have been built about the time 
of its commencement; while the temple at 
Esneh, to which an antiquity had been as- 
signed of at least seventeen thousand years 
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before tliat era, actually bore date one 
hundred and forty years after it. 

The books of Moses were at one time vio^ 
lently attacked, because, in them, he men- 
tions grapes and vineyards in connection 
with Egypt. The statement of Herodotus 
was quoted, that there were no vineyards in 
Egypt,^ and the opinions of many were con- 
sidered effectually to sustain it. Now, the 
first question that should be proposed in any 
such case is, « What does the sacred writer 
actually say?" Let this be determined; 
and to his statement, whatever it be, let us 
most firmly adhere. 

Notwithstanding the assertion of Herodo- 
tus, and &e speculations of men unfriendly 
to Divine truth, the visitors of Egypt have 
shown the fidelity of Moses in his references 
to the vine and the vineyard. M. Costaz 
has described the progress of tte vintage, 
firom the dressing of the tree, to the drawing 
off the wine, as painted in the subterraneous 
caverns of Eilithyia. M. Jomard appeals 
also to the remains of amphorae, or wine- 
casks, actually found ii\ the ruins of old 
Egyptian cities, and still incrusted by the 
14* 
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tartar wluch tbe wine has deposited. Cham« 
poUion has shown, too, that in the paintings 
of offerings, flasks are seen filled to ^e neck, 
which remain white, as if transparent, and 
&Bt bedde them may be read in hierogly- 
phics, the word which, in the Coptic, signi- 
fies wine. 

New Hght has been thrown upon the ori- 
ffn and ^gnification of the title of Pharaoh, 
by Egyptian researches. It has been shown 
by several analogies between the Hebrew 
and Egyptian letters, that the title is identi- 
cal with that of Phra or Phre, the sun, which 
is prefixed to the names of the kings on their 
monuments. A remarkable coincidence also 
appears between the fects related in the his- 
tory of Joseph, and the condition of Egypt 
when it was ^tered by himself and his 
femily. 

It is stated in the book of Genesis, that 
Joseph, on presenting his brethren to Pha- 
raoh, told him that they were shepherds, and 
that such had been dieir trade, as it had 
been also the occupation of their fathers, and 
that they had brought witii them their flocks 
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and thrir herds.* His express injunction to 
them is equally worthy of notice, " When 
J^araoh diall call you, and shall say, What 
is your occupation? That ye shall say, 
Thy servants' trade hath been about cattle 
from our youth even until now, both we, and 
also our fathers." Nor should the reason 
he assigns for so doing.be overlooked: 
« That ye may dwell in the land of Goshen, 
for every shepherd is an abomination unto 
the Egyptians." Why, then, should they 
expressly tell what they were, when the rery 
class to which they belonged were objects of 
hatred ? It appears, as already intimated, 
that when Joseph was in Egypt, the greater 
part of the kingdom was under the doniinion 
t)f the shepherd kmgs, a foreign race, who 
had seized upon the territory. The sovereign 
would, therefore, be glad of new settlers oc- 
cupying considerable tracts of his land, and 
their being shepherds, though hateful to the 
conquered people, would aidear them to a 
monarch whose family were engaged in the 
$ame occupation. ChampoUion supposes 
Creneiui xlviL 1-^. 
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them to be represented by the figures pamted 
on the soles of the Egyptian slippers in token 
of contempt. The same circumstance tends 
to explain the course of Joseph, who aimed, 
during the famine, to bnng all the persons 
and land of the Egyptians into dependence 
on their sovereign. 

We are told in the Scriptures, that, after 
the death of Joseph, another king arose who 
knew him not. Such an expression is not 
likely to have been applied to a lineal suc- 
cessor of the monarch, who caused Joseph 
to ride in the second chariot of Egypt The 
mind naturally turns to the monarch of a dif- 
ferent race. Now, this appears to have been 
the fact. For the shepherd-kings were ex- 
pelled firom Egypt by Amosis, called, on 
monuments, Amenophtiph, the founder of 
the eighteenth dynasty. 

We have seen that the children of Israel 
were employed in building; and Champol- 
lion discovered that many of the edifices, 
reared by the eighteenth dynasty, were on 
the remains of die flder buildings, which 
had been evidently destroyed. Here, then, 
is a confirmation of the testimony of histo- 
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rians, that the shepherd-kings destroyed the 
itionuments of native princes, while an illus- 
tration is afforded of the mspired statement 
which leads us to conceive of the Israelites, 
as employed by the native sovereign to re- 
pair the injuries done by the usurpers. 

Diodorus Siculus asserts, in full accord- 
ance with this, that it was the boast of the 
Egyptian kings, that no native had been em- 
ployed in some of the most magniiBcent edi- 
fices. The Scripture narrative, moreover, 
describes the gmng ferth of the Israelites, as 
connected with the destruction of Pharaoh, 
and Rosellini's calculations make it accord 
with the last year of that sovereign's reign. 

Of another part 6f the inspired history, an 
intei^sting illustration may be given. In 
the fiflh year of king Reboboam, Shishak, 
king of Egypt, came up £^inst Jerusalem, 
because they had transgressed against the 
Lord. << l^ishak took away the treasures 
of the house of the Lord, and the treasures 
of the king's house ; he took away all : he 
carried away also the shields of gold which 
Solomon had made."* And this he was al- 

* 3 Chron. xiL 2. 
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lowed to do, that Rehoboam might know 
that God, and God alone, was the sun and 
shield of his chosen but rebellious people. 

Champollion mentions a circumstance 
which places in a very interesting light this 
important piece of history. On the 23d of 
April, 1828, he went to the palace of Car- 
nac, in the eastern part of Thebes, and 
amongst other paintings upon its walls, saw 
one of this very Shishak dragging to the feet 
of the Theban trinity the chiefs of thirty con- 
quered nations, amongst which, as was to be 
expected, was a certain figure inscribed in 
« letters at full length, Joudah Amalek, the 
kingdom of the Jews, or of Judah." " This," 
says he, << is a commentary on the fourteenth 
chapter of the first book of Kings, verses 
25 — ^28, which relates the arrival of Shishak 
at Jerusalem, and his success." The phy- 
siognomy is evidently Jewiidi. 

The inscription in English letters is sub- 
joined. 

In this case, the first line is to be read like 
the Hebrew, from right to left. It is gene*- 
rally supposed that we ought to begin at the 
point towards which the faces of the various 
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animals, used in this symbolic writing, are 
turned, and for this reason they are repre- 
sented in profile. 
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The miracles wrought by Moses were 
singularly adapted to the end contemplated 
-^the attestation of his own divine mission, 
the assertion of the claims of Joseph, and 
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ihe exposure of the folly and wickedness of 
polytheism and idolatry. He opens his com* 
mission in the presence of I%araoh, by 
affirming the independence, the self-exist, 
ence, and the supremacy of the God of the 
Hebrews. « I AM hath sent me unto you ;" 
and all the miracles that followed proved 
not only the superiority, but the absolute su- 
premacy of Jehovah as the God of the uni- 
verse. Did the I^yptians worship a ser- 
pent ? The rod of Aaron was turned into a 
serpent, and swallowed up the serpents of 
the Egyptian ma^cians. Did the Egyptians 
adore tlie Nile ? Its waters were turned into 
blood, as a proof that they were under the 
control and government of a power, higher 
than any of their divinities. Did the Egyp- 
tians suppose that the slshes of the altar on 
which human victims were sacrificed would 
convey blessings wherever they were scat- 
tered ? The ashes of tbeir altars were thrown 
by the command of Moses into the atmo- 
sphere ; and, in thdbr descent, they spread 
among the people incurable diseases. Did 
the Egyptians worsh^) the elements of na- 
ture ? Jehovah, by the instrumentality of 
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Moses, rained down hail and fire on the sur- 
&ee of the land, and destroyed its vegetation. 
Did the Egyptians adore the sun ? That orb 
was holden from their view, thick darkness 
overspread every scene around, while the 
children of Israel had light in their dwellings. 
Thus, in the name of the true God, Moses 
exercised a delegated authority over the gods 
of the Egyptians, whether in the form of 
light, or of darkness, on the land or the 
water; and when he conducted Israel to the 
foot of Sinai, the unity and supremacy of Je- 
hovah formed the basis of the whole system 
then establi^ed ; and the national covenant 
was confirmed by the blood of the very ani- 
mals the Egyptians adored. But whUe the 
miracles, thus performed and witnessed, 
were real and unquestionable, the contrary 
was the case with the acts of the magicians ; 
these, like others in the present day, pre- 
tending to be supernatural, were absolute 
impostures. 



15 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BILIOIOUS ITSTXX OF Tl^K EOYFTIAN8 — VIEWS OF ▲ P9- 
TX7KE STATE — OUR &REATEB FBIVILBC^ES. 

In directing our attention to the religious 
system of the Egyptians, we are remmded of 
a practice of great antiquity. To it the pa* 
triarch Job alludes when he sap, « If I be- 
held the sun when it shined, or the moon 
walking in bri^tness; and my heart hath 
been secretiy enticed, or my mouth hath 
kissed my hand : this also were an iniquity 
to be punished by the judge ; for I should 
have denied the Grod which is above." 

He refers here to acts of the dwellers in 
the desert of Idumea, where tiie firmament 
at night has a briUiancy unknoTim to us, and 
where idolatrous homage wasoilen rendered 
to the hosts of heaven* A corresponding 
salutation is described by IVfinutius Felix, in 
relating the interview of the three friends by 
the sea-shore at Ostia. « It happened that 
Caecilius, discovering an image of Serapis, 
kissed his hand to it, as is the custom of 
those they adore." Nor does he fidl to state 
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that the act was considered wrong, as it was 
by the patriarch, who stigmatizes it as « ini- 
quity," for he adds : « Upon this, Octavius 
says to me, < It is ill done, brother Marcus, 
to suffer one, who is your intimate acquaint- 
ance, to be thus miserably imposed upon in 
an affair of the last concern and moment ; to^ 
sufier him to bow down to stocks and stones, 
merely because they are carved, anointed 
and crowned.' " 

The splendour of the orbs of heaven ; their 
wiAdrawal from view and their return ; their 
unabated glory from year to year and from 
age to age, and their subservience to the 
welfare of man, all attracted attention, while 
the depravity of the heart, which neglected 
the rule of the Great Creator, led to their 
being regarded with abject adoration. A 
greater " iniquity" than that denounced by 
Job, was soon apparent. The prophet Jere- 
miah alludes to an offering of cakes to "the 
queen of heaven," by which he means the 
moon. Nor should it be forgotten that Baal, 
to whom the priests presented sacrifice on 
Carmel, and in whose service they cut them- 
selves with knives and lancets, till the blood 
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gashed out, -was the sun. The same himi" 
naiy was certainly worshipped by the Egyp- 
tians. There is scarcely a monument ob 
which it is not represented and invoked as a 
deity. In their system^ however, the sun 
was the ofispring of other divinities, and in- 
ferior in rank to them. The god-sun, Phre, 
the sun of Ptfaa, or Vukan, is often rq)reseQt- 
ed as ministering to the superior divinities. 

The sun seems 
to have answered 
the singular pur* 
pose of perpetuat- 
ing the notion of 
the divine unity, 
amidst a piultipli- 
city of deities. The 
superior gods add 
his name to their 
own, and the infe- 
rior are described 
as his immediate 
descendants. The 
idea appears to 
^^^ have prevailed of 

one God^ one sun. . As, therefore, all their 
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divioities were but emanations from, and 
parts and attributes of the one God, so they 
were also emanations from, and functions 
and effects of, the one sun« According to 



Aznoun-ra. 

Herodotus, they retained the idea of a God 

self-existing from eternity to eternity ; a state- 

15* 
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ment which is sustained by the testimony of 
other ancient writers. 

It is equally wor&y of remark, that when 
there was thus a recognitioi^ of unity, there 
was also one of a triple existence. One be^ 
ing is set forth as Amoun-ra, king of the 
gods, or lord of the universe. He was wor- 
shipped in all the temples of Egypt, but 
principally at Thebes. He was generally 
represented as seated on a throne, bearing in 
his right hand the symbol of life, and in his 
left a staff, having the head of the hoopoe — 
the emblem of tranquillity. His skin has a 
blue tint, he wears the royal helmet, or 
crown of the kings of Egypt, surmounted by 
two long feathers, which are brilliandy co- 
loured. 

A tablet brought from Thebes, and pre- 
sented by a j&iend to the Committee of the 
London Religious Tract Society, furnishes 
an illustration of the views entertained on 
this subject. It contains two groups of 
figures, and in the uppermost there is a re- 
presentation of the sacred trinity of the 
Egyptians. 

I^ however, there was thus an acquaint- 
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aiice wiili the doctrine of ^ trinity in unity ; 
if the persons of this triad were denoted by 
the symbols of light, fire and sjnrit; if th^y 
were also represented cm various parts of 
their sacred buildings by the figures of a 
globe and wings, and a serpei^; if, accord- 
ing to Abenephiui^ the Arabian, by the$$ 
the Egyptians << shadowed God in many 
forms," it is a melancholy fact that « they 
liked not to retain him in their loiowledge." 
« They cha»ged the glory of the incorruptible 
God into the likeiiessof birds a^d four-footed 
beasts, and creepbg things," more perhaps 
than any other nation. 

Hius, Chnumis, or Chubis, with the head 
of a ram, was the representation of the crea- 
tive power of Amoun. He is exhibited in 
the act of making the mortal part of Osiris 
out of a luiiip of clay, in the mystic chamber 
at PhUoe. 

^ Another painful illustration of the degra- 
dation of the Egyptian mind may be given 
in the words of Clement of Alexandria, 
« The Egyptian tenq)les, and the propyla or 
gateways before them, and their courts, a^d 
groves, and consecrated grounds, are all sur 
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perbly decorated. Their halls, likewise, are 
supported by innumerable pillars. Their 
walls glitter with precious stones, and with 
most skilfully executed pictures ; the shrines 
blaze with gold and silver, and amber, and 
with variegated marbles from India and 
Ethiopia. Hie adytum, or most sacred 
place, is overshadowed by a curtain embroir 
dered with gold. But when you enter this 
sacred enclosure, and are anxious to see that 
which is most worthy of contemplation, in- 
quire for the image of the divinity that dwdls 
in the temple ; perhaps a shrme-bearer, or 
some other minister attached to the worship 
that is performed there, looking extremely 
grave, and smging a hymn in Egyptian, 
draws aside the veil a litde, so that the god 
appears. But instead of worshipping him 
you burst into a hearty laugh. Instead of 
the god we were so anxious to see, we be- 
hold a cat, or a crocodile, or a common 
snake, or some such foul creature, altogether 
unfit to be in a temple, but only in their 
places in dark holes and mud. Behold the 
god of the Egyptians ! a beast, reposing on 
a piece of purple tapestry !" 
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That the Egyptians wiere acquainted with 
me doctrine of a future state, there is ample 
proof. A hawk having a human head was 
the hieroglyphic of the separate spirit. Ac- 
cording to Horapollo, it corresponds with 
the Egyptian word for soul. The long pa- 
pyrus is a coUection of services written in 




Hieroglyphic of the Separate Spiiit 

b^alf of the deceased person, and deposited 
in his tomb ; smd in one of the decorations of 
this series, the hieroglyphic, just referred to, 
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is used. It represents the spirit of the de- 
ceased for whom these prayers were prepared 
flying away, smd bearing in its claws the 
symbols of divine life and transmigration. 
The terms employed by the Egyptians in 
reference to a future state only show the de- 
graded character of their expectations. To 
them heaven was merely a celestial Egypt, 
illuminated by a celestial sun, and fertilized 
by a celestial Nile^ — a land divided into 
nomes, each of which was the dwelling-place 
of the god who was worshipped in the cor- 
responding nome of Egypt. At the same 
time, a fearful condition was considered to 
await those who were condemned in the 
judgment. Their souls were driven back to 
earth by mmisters of vengeance, in the form 
of baboons, to transmigrateinto that animal 
to which they had become assimilated by 
their besetting sin, — the glutton to become a 
hog, and the cruel man a wolf. If, however, 
after three transmigrations, the soul remsuns 
polluted, it is transported to the re^ons of 
eternal death, symbolized by the twelve 
hours of the night and the lower hemisphere. 
Here God, under the symbol of the sun, is 
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present ; but his disc is black : no ray of 
light issues from him ; he makes darkness his 
pavilion, as the avenger and tormentor, and 
the condemned are visited with various and 
terrible sufferings. 

It will be evident from these statements, 
that, notwithstanding the information pos- 
sessed by the Egyptians, and whatever be 
the degree in which it was correct it must 
be traced to Divme revelation, their minds 
were still covered by thick darkness. 

It is our privilege to live under far differ- 
ent circumstances. With us the darkness 
is past, and the clear light shines. We have 
Une i^pon line, precept upon precept, here a 
little and there a little. « The light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ" beams upon us. We have 
the word which God has « magnified above 
all his name," as « a lamp to our feet," to 
direct all the steps of our earthly pilgrimage. 
<<Life and immortality are brought to light 
by the gospel." We are favoured above 
millions who have lived in past ages, — above 
millions who are living now. 

It is therefore a solemn question : are we 
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improving our advantages? When the 
Judge of all the earth shall appear, are we 
prepared to render according to that we 
have received ? Are we trusting in the pre- 
cious blood of Christ for pardon for past 
offences, and experiencing those renewing 
influences of the Holy Spirit, which will 
lead him to say, "Well done, good and 
faithful servant?" 

The writer would put the inquiry to his 
own heart, and he would faithfully urge it 
on that of the reader. May the result be 
eminently beneficial. Fearfiil, indeed, will 
it be for those who have lived in the dark 
ages and countries of the world to rise up 
against us in judgment at the tribunal of 
God, and to call for our condemnation. 
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